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CAMERON 
Aerial Cable Rings 


(Patented) 
6 SIZES-—7 STYLES 
A “special’’ ring for every cable 
and condition 


Ring Construction Booklet on Request 
Cameron Appliance Co. 
38 Waters Ave. Everett, Mass. 


You will 


go around ina 


looking for a bet- 
ter anchor than 
the 


EVERSTICK 


—there’s a reason. 
Write for lierature 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


McMEEN & MILLER 


(Incorporated) 
ENGINEERS 


Investigations Appraisals 
Reports for 
Financing Operating Rate 
Adjusting of 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
PROPERTIES 


1454 Monadnock Block Chicago 


Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Strands. 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 


NeW YORK” 165 Broadway 


If you are satisfied to clean carbons, have 
noisy or ground lines, and are not inter- 
ested in 


VACUUM ARRESTERS 


then you are going backwards. Our Service 
Department is waiting for your inquiry. 


L. S. Brach Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Vacuum Arresters for telephone, 
telegraph and railway service. 


127-129 Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 











—when every second counts 


Frankel Test Clips 


RAN KEL 


CONNECTOR CO.,INC NY. 











American Steel & Wire €o.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denver 


Chicago 
Worcester 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


Edward E. Clement 


Attorney at Law & Electrical Engineer 
PATENTS 


Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 
Office: McLachlen Building 
700, Tenth Street, Washington, D. C. 



































Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 


30c No 
to Dry 
Te Batteries 
per month 
Total No 
Operating Wet 
Cost Batteries 
a. Operates 
Power A Pal c 
Rinsi .C.orD.C. 
oy . Current 
Your Lighting 
Exchange Circuit 








The only vibrating ringing machine that operates 
successfully when connected directly to a 60 cycle 
110 to 120 volt lighting circuit. 


Over 1000 exchanges have availed themselves of 
the advantages of Leich Ringing Machines. 


Prompt delivery can be made. 


We also make machines for 220, 110, 40, 30 and 


24 volt direct current circuits. 


Write us for information regarding our Harmonic 
Converters and straight line ringing machines which 
operate off storage batteries and which at the same 
time charge the storage batteries. This provides a 
constant source of ringing power. The batteries 
will carry your ringing load during the time your 
power is off. 

It will be to your interest to investigate these 
battery machines if your power is not available 24 
hours per day. 

The most economical line of ringing machines 
for all systems. 


Shipped on 30 days approval. 


Patents Pending On All Types. 


Leich Electric Co. 


Genoa, III. Kansas City, Mo. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

Electric Appliance Company, St. Paul Electric Co., 
Chicago San Francisco 316 Robert St., 

Dallas New Orleans 


St. Paul, Minn. 















= ROEBLING 
TELEPHONE WIRE 






E. B. B., B. B. and Steel Grades 
HIGH ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 














TRENTON, NEW JERSEY a” 



























GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 

Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 





























STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
INDIANA U. S. A. 
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You have heard unusual happenings re- 
ferred to as “the lamb killing the butcher,” 


or as “white blackbirds.” 





Such phenomena cause the eyes to stare 
in amazement and the mouth to gape in 
astonishment, but the day of even greater 


miracles is not. past. 





The Northwestern (Bell) 
sold to an Independent company its ex- 


company 


change at Delano, Minn., and a toll line 
between Delano and Watertown, the other 
day, and the state commission—after re- 
covering its breath—granted its permis- 


sion. 





Of course the Independent company had 
329 telephones to the Bell’s 89, of which 
42 were duplications, but still the fact re- 
mains that the Bell sold. Let us give 
them credit for that. Three 
for the Telephone 
Co., the Independent unit that did the 


buying! 


rousing 


cheers Watertown 


The Postal’s Opportunity. 

Reports are again current that the Pos- 
tal Telegraph-Cable Co." is preparing to 
get into the telephone business as a rival 
of the Bell organization in furnishing long 
cistance service. 

According to news dispatches in the 
daily press, the Postal is planning to ex- 
tend its telephone system and utilize its 
telegraph lines for telephone messages. 
Already it is operating telephone lines to 


some extent throughout the West and 





Postal officials favor enlarging the scope 
of this operation, and from the large 
cities establishing connections in all di- 


rections into the country. 


As might have been expected, the Bell 
interests are equally busy trying to thwart 
such competition. For instance, the Pos- 
tal was using its telegraph lines between 
Chicago, Joliet, Morris, LaSalle, Ottawa, 
Peoria and other Illinois cities for tele- 
phone purposes, and the Chicago (Bell) 
Telephone Co. filed a complaint with the 
public utilities commission, asking that 
kody to order this service stopped until a 
certificate of public convenience is first ob- 
tained. The commission granted the or- 
der, but evinced no sign as to whether or 
not it would issue such a certificate if ap- 


plication were made. 


The statement is made that the toll lines 
of the Bell company to the cities in ques- 
tion are often crowded and subscribers 
are subject to delay. The Postal com- 
pany has facilities ready for use which 
would be welcomed by the public requiring 
Icng distance service. Why should it be 
denied the right to furnish this public 
service ready at hand? 

By 
from supplying these toll facilities, the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission does 
not serve the public. It simply compels 
the public to wait until it can patronize 
the Bell toll lines. It merely aids in pre- 
serving a monopoly that is so precious to 
the Bell organization. 

We hope the commission will not make 


permanently debarring the Postal. 


toll line service such as the Postal seeks 
to supply. If the commission is simply 
putting up the bars until the law requir- 
ing a certificate of public convenience is 
complied with, that is another matter. 
This point can be easily determined by 
the Postal company applying for such a 
permit. Then the commission’s policy will 
be more fully understood. 

It certainly would be rank partiality for 
a public body to declare, in effect, that of 
two existing systems the telephone users 
cannot utilize one and must utilize the 
The Postal should apply for the 
certificate required and see what the IIli- 


other. 


nois commission will do in the matter. 


Helping Uncle Sam. 

The United States government, through 
the signal corps, has shown the telephone 
industry how much it can help the nation 
at this time of preparation for war. The 
conferences between army officers and 
representatives of Independent companies 
have not only developed the fact that 
Uncle Sam is in great need of telephone 
men but have proved that the Independ- 
ent leaders are eager to render every as- 
sistance possible. The meeting of the di- 
rectors of the United States Independent 
this 


week was a notable example of this sit- 


Telephone Association at Chicago 


uation. This is as it should be. 
Executives of Independent companies 

are probably better able to assist the gov- 

crnment in securing the enlistment of the 


right kind of men for signal work than 
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are the executives of the Bell licensees. 
The Independent officials 
touch with the rank and file of their or- 


are in close 
ganization and can secure results more 
directly and with less delay than can the 
Bell chiefs who have to overcome more 
or less red tape. This is stated in no 
spirit of mean criticism of the Bell. It is 
a simple fact. 

Of course no telephone executive—In- 
dependent or Bell—wants to see his or- 
Neither 


does the United States government. The 


ganization force disorganized. 


spokesmen for the administration ex- 
pressly state that the government has no 
intention of embarrassing any public util- 
ity by drafting its skilled workers to a 
degree of interfering with its regular 
service. There is to be co-operation on 
both sides. By judicious management, the 
telephone companies can be of vital help 
1o the government in this crisis and still 
protect their own staffs from depletion in- 
terfering with operation. 

It is a fine opportunity for Independent 
telephone leaders to render a partiotic 
service and at the same time strengthen 
their position as an important factor in 


TELEPHONY 


The signs are that 
this 


American industry. 
they are not neglecting notable 


chance. 


Business and the War. 

The mail brought us a letter this week 
from a concern soliciting business in the 
printing line. It contains an argument 
that has special significance at this time, 
which was expressed as follows: 

“Reading the President’s latest message 
to the people and fully impressed, as I 
am, with its seriousness and our duty to 
the country, I am at the same time im- 
pressed with something else, namely, the 
necessity of not becoming panic-stricken 
and acting on the assumption that busi- 
ness is going to slacken up. Business is 
going to be better than ever. The country 
is going to become feverishly active, but 
the wholesale and retail dealer may get 
cold feet, temporarily, and it is your busi- 
ness to wake him up and encourage him 
by writing him frequently and asking him 
to boost business, too, as well as patriotic 
work. 

Our country needs our help and we all 
will unselfishly give it, too, but cold feet 
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in business is just as likely to hurt us, as 
anything else. So start circularizing your 
customers now. 

Believe me, this is not an attempt to 
profit from this emergency, but it is 
simply because I realize the need of all 
pulling together to avoid another psycho- 
logical depression.” 

There is a thought to which all business 
men should give careful attention. It is 
well to be cautious, but wholesale re- 
trenchment would be woefully short- 
sighted. Materially, the United States is 
strongly fortified. Its people will con- 
tinue to require the commodities they re- 
quired six months ago, war or no war, 
and in fact many of those commodities 
will be in greater demand than ever. 

Conservation of resources, the stoppage 
of waste, will put the country on a sound- 
er footing than ever, and the manufactur- 
ers and dealers engaged in legitimate busi- 
ness will be more secure than before. 

As one writer puts it, “Never was there 
a better opportunity to demonstrate the 
inherent soundness of the progressive 
methods of business building for which 
America is known.” 


Private System Asks Connection 


Complaint Filed with Interstate Commerce Commission by Cumberland Valley 
Railroad Co. Asking That A. T. & T., Pennsylvania Bell, Chesapeake & 
Potomac and New York Telephone Companies Be Required to Connect it 


Cumberland Valley Railroad Co., with 
headquarters at Chambersburg, Pa., has 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. and the 
New York Telephone Co. It is claimed 
that the defendants, being all common 
carriers in interstate commerce, have 
violated and disregarded the provisions 
imposed on them by the act to regulate 
commerce which was approved February 
4, 1887. 

The railroad company petitions the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to require 
the defendants, particularly the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania and the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. to cease 
and desist from their refusal to make a 
physical connection between the Bell sys- 
tem and the privately-owned telephone 
system of the Cumberland company as 
now installed and used in connection with 
its railroad operation. It also asks for an 
order fixing and prescribing just and 
reasonable rates and charges over the 
lines of the Bell system for all telephone 


service which may be availed or by it. 

The complaint of the Cumberland Val- 
ley Railroad Co. shows that the company 
is duly incorporated under the Pennsyl- 
vania laws and is a common carrier trans- 
porting passengers and property by steam 
railroad between points in Pennsylvania 
and points in Maryland, West Virginia and 
Virginia. As such a common carrier, it is 
subject to all applicable provisions of the 
act of congress which was approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and various acts amenda- 
tory or supplemental thereof. 

It is stated that the railroad company 
has constructed as an essential part of its 
corporate equipment along its rights of 
way and tracks, telephone lines, and in- 
stalled in its various stations, offices and 
terminals, switchboards and other equip- 
ment for telephone service. This system 
is maintained and operated solely for the 
company’s own corporate use and pur- 
poses, by means of its own employes, 
especially selected and trained as operat- 
ors, conversant with the needs and re- 
quirements of its business and duties. 

This private system in addition to 
switchboards includes 374 instruments and 





approximately 506 miles of telephone cir- 
cuit, all for the exclusive’ use and of 
necessity used by the officers and employes 
of the company in the regular daily con- 
duct of its business and the performance 
of its duties as a common carrier of pas- 
sengers and freight. 

It is pointed out that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is a New 
York corporation for operating both 
within and without New York state and 
that it now owns, maintains and operates 
throughout the United States lines of 
electric telegraph (telephone lines) and 
appropriate apparatus for communication 
of human speech and other audible sounds 
between distant points in the same or dif- 
ferent states. For this service it demands 
and receives certain tolls by way of com- 
pensation and profit. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is stated, is a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration for operating in Pennsylvania 
and other states bordering thereon. It 
controls other telephone companies, in- 
cluding the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. and is itself, in turn, both 

(Continued on page 21.) 






Robinson, President National Body 


Charles Y. McVey, President of United States Independent Telephone 


Association, Resigns at Directors’ Meeting in Chicago—-George W. Robinson, 
of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn., Elected President 


Geo. W. Robinson, of St. Paul, Minn., 


president of the Tri-State Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., was elected president of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association at a meeting of the board of 
directors held at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
Monday, May 14. At that meeting 
Charles Y. McVey, who recently was 
elected president of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., Columbus, Ohio, tendered his 
resignation as president of the associa- 
tion, owing to the great amount of work 
which now devolves upon 


H. Linton Reber, of St. Louis, moved 
that the nominations be closed and his 
motion was carried. The chair then 
called for a standing vote and declared 
that Mr. Robinson was unanimously 
elected president of the association. Mr. 
Robinson was then introduced by Mr. 
McVey, who thereupon relinquished his 
position to the new president. 

The elevation of Mr. Robinson to the 
presidency of the association created a 
vacancy in the office of vice-president. 


McVey for his work in behalf of the 
association and Independent telephony. 
This motion was amended by H. D. 
Critchfield that a committee of five be 
appointed to draft a resolution convey- 
ing to Mr. McVey the appreciation of 
the association, and this was unanimous- 
ly carried. The committee appointed 
for the purpose consisted of H. L. Beyer, 
as chairman, E. B. Fisher, Frank L. 
Beam, H. Linton Reber, and President 
George W. Robinson. 

The secretary reported 





him in his new position. 

Wm. Fortune, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., president of 
the Indianapolis Telephone 
Co., was elected a director 
of the association to fill a 
vacancy caused by the 
resignation of D. S. Parker, 
of Pomona, Cal. 

The morning session was 
called to order by the 
chairman of the board, E. 
B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who suggested that 
the reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting be 
temporarily dispensed with. 
This suggestion being fav- 
orably received, Mr. Fisher 
read a letter from C. Y. 
McVey tendering his res- 
ignation as president of the 
association, © stating that 
owing to his recent election 
to the office of president of 
the Ohio State Telephone 
Co., it would be impossible 
for him to devote the time 
necessary to fulfill. his ob- 
ligation as president of the 
association. H. D. Critch- 
field, of Chicago, moved 
the acceptance of Presi- 
dent McVey’s resignation 
and his motion was carried 








that 41 applications for 
membership had been re- 
ceived, and upon the sec- 


retary’s recommendation, 
they were all accepted as 
members. 


The action of the of- 
ficers and their promptness 
in tendering co-operation 
to President Wilson and 
Secretary-of-War Baker 
was approved in a resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

The resignation of D. S. 
Parker, of Pomona, Cal., 
was then read by Secre- 
tary Vivian and upon mo- 
tion it was accepted. 

Vice-President F.  B. 
MacKinnon, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., then spoke of 
the tax bill which is now 
under consideration in 
Washington. 

Major Leonard D. Wild- 
man, chief signal officer of 
the central department at 
Chicago, and Captain John 


A. Kick, of the signal 
corps, who is well known 
to TELEPHONY’S readers 


through his contributions 
to its columns a few years 
ago, were then introduced 
and much interesting and 








with many expressions of 
regret at the necessity. 
Mr. McVey was _ then 2 
recognized by Chairman Fisher and 
asked the privilege of nominating his 
successor which was immediately grant- 
ed him. He presented the name of 
George W. Robinson, of St. Paul, and 
the nomination was seconded by J. B. 
Edwards, of Chicago. Mr. Robinson in 


a brief speech of acceptance, stated that 
a condition of his acceptance would be 
the remaining of the present force in 
charge of the active work. 





President George W. Robinson. 


To fill this vacancy, H. D. Critchfield 
nominated Harold L. Beyer, of Grinnell, 
Iowa, and this nomination was. seconded 
by C. Y. McVey. H. Linton Reber 
moved that the secretary cast the ballot 
of the board for Mr. Beyer as vice-presi- 
dent and this motion was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Beyer accepted the office in a few 
words and then moved that a vote of 
thanks and appreciation be given Mr. 


13 


valuable information rela- 
tive to the signal corps and 
its work was conveyed to 
the directors. Many questions were 
asked indicating an earnest desire to 
help the government in every way. The 
morning session then adjourned. 

Upon the call to order in the after- 
noon, Wm. Fortune, of Indianapolis, 
president of the Indianapolis Telephone 
Co., was nominated by George W. Rob- 
inson as a director of the association. 
His nomination was seconded by A. F. 
Adams, of Kansas City, and a unani- 
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mous vote was cast for his election. 
Chairman of the board E. B. Fisher was 
directed to personally notify Mr. For- 
tune of his election to the board and this 
will be done next week. 

The minutes of the meeting in March 
were then read and approved. 

The committee appointed to draft a 
resolution of appreciation of Mr. Mc- 

















Director William Fortune. 


Vey’s services to the association reported 
the following resolution: 

Whereas, Charles Y. McVey by reason 
of his election to the presidency of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. has found it 
necessary to resign as president of this 
association, and such resignation has 
been reluctantly accepted this day by its 
board of directors; therefore be it 

Resolved,’ that) while we regret ex- 
ceedingly to lose the services of Mr. 
McVey as the leader of the association, 
we fully appreciate the magnitude of 
the additional burdens and duties which 
have been imposed upon him by his 
company and the motive that prompts 
the action he has taken, and that we 
tender to Mr. McVey our hearty thanks 
for the conscientious and valuable serv- 
ices he has rendered the association in 
the high office of its presidency, and in 
leaving it that we assure him of our 
personal regard for him and our best 
wishes for his continued and increasing 
prosperity and success. 


The resolution was adopted and 
ordered to be engrossed and sent to Mr. 
McVey. 


Those present at the meeting were: 
A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; 


Terry W. Allen, Jackson, Tenn.; F. L. 
Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; W. H. Bry- 
ant, Mobile, Ala.; H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, 
Iowa; J. C. Casler, Dallas, Texas; H. D. 
Critchfield, Chicago; J. B. Edwards, Chi- 
cago; H. F. Farwell, Bloomington, IIl.; 
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E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids,’ Mich.; Geo. 
R. Fuller, Rochester, N. Y.; H. L. Gary, 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. D. Glandon, Pitts- 
field, Ill. 

W. F. Goodrich, LaCrosse, Wis.; 
S. M. Heller, Louisville, Ky.; F. B. 
MacKinnon, Washington, D. C.; W. Roy 
McCanne, Rochester, N. Y.; C. Y. Mc- 
Vey, Columbus, Ohio; Albert Parlett, 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; H. Linton Reber, St. 
Louis, Mo.; G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, 
Minn.; W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; W. 
S. Vivian, Chicago, and F. H. Woods, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

President-elect Robinson, since his 
entry into the telephone business in 
1904, has been associated with the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. In 
1910 he was promoted from the position 
of general auditor to vice-president and 
treasurer and since 1914 he has been 
president of the company. ; 

Wm. Fortune, who was elected to the 
directorate, has devoted himself largely 
to the telephone business since 1908 
when he brought out the merger of 
several companies into the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co., of which he is president. 
He is also president of telephone com- 
panies at Columbus, Edinburg, Danville, 
Martinsville, Lebanon, and several other 
places. 





Telephone Operators’ School Held 
at Portage, Wis. 


Perhaps the most important event that 
has been undertaken by the management 
of the Portage Telephone Co. was the 
telephone school, held at Portage, Wis., 
April 24 and 25. The attending operators 
(who came from the towns and villages 
within a radius of about 30 miles) were 
guests of the local manager, F. H. Runkel, 
and the local operators. 

These guests were banqueted at the 
Hotel Portage, entertained at a theatre 
party, with the instructor and local man- 
ager as chaperons, and entertained royal- 
ly by the Portagites during their stay 
in the city. 

This school was under the direct super- 
vision of W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, and 
was one of a large number of schools 
that are. being held throughout the United 
States for the purpose of improving and 
bettering the telephone service. 

Practical demonstrations were given by 
means of several switchboard cabinets. 
Different operators, who were selected for 
the demonstrations, performed the actual 
work, and in this way every phase of the 
work was covered. 

Mr. Vivian introduced the standard 
operating rules, adopted by the United 
States association, covering the detail 
work in both magneto and common bat- 
tery offices, and in the handling of long 
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distance messages. Special emphasis was 
placed upon the importance of using 
standard phrases, in order that the work 
may be handled most efficiently and uni- 
formly. 

The consensus of opinion is that these 
schools are particularly beneficial to the 
operators, who are able to attend, and in- 
creases the interest and personal atten- 
tion necessary in obtaining the best re- 
sults. 

Among the companies represented were 
the following: 

Portage Telephone Co.: Mrs. Barber, 
Misses Buess, Fry, Jenkins, Learmouth, 


Gerstenkorn, Forman, Treadway and 
Little. 

Poynette Telephone Co.: Mrs. Blake- 
ley, Misses Huiston, Bohling, Curtis, 


Reese and Fadness. 

Peoples’ Telephone Co.: Rio, Mrs. Lar- 
son and Miss Thompson; Fox Lake, 
Misses Bogue, Grebe and Mr. Davids; 
Randolph, Miss Clapp; Cambria, Misses 
Ford and Jones; Fall River, Miss Jen- 
kins, and Wyocena, Miss Grey. 


Markesan, Misses Hartwig, Beck, 
Schemmel, Beck and Schmidt. 

Kingston, Mrs. Mathweg. 

Mauston Electric Service Co., Miss 


Rhode. 

Kilbourn Telephone Co., Misses Van 
Alstine and Foat. 

Reedsburg Telephone Co., Misses Gil- 
lispie and Maston. 

Pardeeyille Telephone 
Peters and Eggleston. 

The Union Telephone Co., Plainfield, 
Miss Johnston. 

Westfield Telephone Co., Miss Miller. 

Colma Telephone Co., Miss Reed. 

Wisconsin Telephone Co., Columbus, 
Misses Jones and Miller. 


Co., Misses 


Telephone Replaces Telegraph for 
Train Dispatching. 

Displacing the telegraph, the  tele- 
phone is to be used for dispatching 
trains on the entire line of the Southern 
Railway System between Washington, D. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga., a distance of 649 
miles. Between Washington and Spen- 
cer, N. C., the telephone is now in use 
and authority has just been. given for 
the construction of two copper circuits 
between Spencer and Atlanta, 314 miles. 

The Southern officials believe the tele- 
phone has several advantages over the 
telegraph. Service is quicker, and it is 
easier to guard against The 
dispatcher writes the order as he send: 
it, spelling out all figures such as trai! 
numbers, engine numbers, and time. Th: 
receiver writes the message as he re 
ceives it, and then repeats it to the dis 
patcher, spelling out all the figures. Th: 
telephone brings the sender and receive 
into close touch and the dispatcher 
should occasion arise, can talk person 
ally to the conductor or engineer of an 
train on his division. 


errors. 









Do Your Bit 





Men Wanted—The Signal Corps—A Letter 


“While looking through my TELEPHONY 
this evening, I noticed the article on ‘Re- 
cruits Wanted for the U. S. Reserve 
Corps.’ 

“As you are chairman of the committee 
which is looking into the reserve signal 
corps proposition, I am taking the liberty 
of asking you for particulars, if you will, 
please, regarding the above with view to 
pay, etc—Very truly yours, W. L., Chi- 
cago, Ill.” 


The enlisted reserve corps is authorized 
by section 55 of the national defense act, 
approved June 3, 1916, the purpose or ob- 
ject being to secure an additional reserve 


By J. C. Kelsey 


ing will be done entirely away from the 
contemplated mobilization camps. 





The grades and monthly pay of enlisted 
men of the signal corps are as follows: 


Master signal electrician...... 75 
Sergeant, Grat class..........0: 45 
I Sai iwiire moins book 36 
CIRM oko s aoe Rane 24 
ee eae 30 
Re eer ne ee ae 30 
Private, first class.......... 18 
WM oon. co tagit. take 15 


It must be noted that the position of 


tion of troubles, primary and 


repairs, 
secondary batteries and motor genera- 
tors. 

What telephone man does not measure 
up to these last requirements, and what 
telephone man cannot measure up to that 
quality which makes him a leader of 


men in emergency or any demand? Tele- 
phone men live under stress of emer- 
gency all their lives, and would not be 
happy unless some action was in sight. 

A first class sergeant must have al- 
most all the qualities of a master signal 
electrician, the exception being that he 
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Divisions of the Central Department into Independent Groups for Signal Service Enlistments and Their Group Chairmen. 


of enlisted men that could be brought to 
the aid of the government in a crisis. 

All applicants must be citizens of the 
United States and must be between the 
ages of 18 and 45. If a man is not yet a 
citizen, he can make himself eligible by 
leclaring his intention of becoming a citi- 
en. 





Ordinarily, when a man enlists in the 
eserve corps, he is only subject to 15 
ays’ duty each year in stated instruction 
amps or elsewhere. He is only sub- 


ected to real service when war is actual 
ir imminent, which is the case today. 

The chances are that the reservist will 
e called to one great central training 
amp before much time passes. The train- 





horseshoer will possibly be changed to 
automobile repairer, since it is most like- 
ly that horses will be entirely dispensed 
with and motors substituted. 





The following qualifications for the 
various positions are necessary: 
A master signal electrician must be 
an expert telegrapher, and have knowl- 
edge of the construction, operation and 
maintenance of telegraph systems, pri- 
mary and secondary batteries and motor 
generators. He will also be qualified if 
he is an expert radio operator and is 
skilled and experienced in radio appara- 
tus, or if he has knowledge of the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of 
telephone systems, switchboards, loca- 
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will not be expected to become fitted at 
once for a_ senior non-commissioned 
officer. 

The first class sergeant must be a 
good telegrapher and have knowledge of 
telegraph systems and batteries, or he 
must be a radio operator and know his 
apparatus. Or he must have knowledge 
of telephone systems, switchboards and 
batteries and be able to locate faults. 
Very few telephone men exist who can- 
not fill this position. 





Sergeants and corporals must have a 
generai knowledge of the given subjects, 
but their principal quality is leadership 
of a small section of the corps. 

The first class private or private does 
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not have to know about these things 
specifically, but he must be keen, studi- 
ous and competent and show an interest 
in such subjects. He must possess such 
qualities that will insure a good devel- 
opment along proper lines of training. 





Primarily, every telephone man between 
21 and 30 will be subject to conscrip- 
tion. As war has become a business en- 
terprise, it has become necessary to con- 
fine the draft to such limits as will pro- 
tect each particular business. 

If telephone men come forward in 
sufficient quantities as well as quality 
to fill all the vacant ranks of the signal 
corps, the government will not insist 
that telephone men shall serve anywhere 
except at home. 

A telephone man who comes forward 
and enlists, gives his employing com- 
pany a prestige as well as a control of 
future call upon its resources. Even 
though he may never be called to serv- 
ice, he will wear the button and never 
have the term “slacker” applied to him. 





As has. been _ stated’ before _ in 
TELEPHONY, each telephone man who is 
willing to serve his company as well as 
the government, should signify his in- 
tention to the company management. If 
the telephone man has no one dependent 
upon him for support and is not vitally 
necessary to the daily routine of the 
company, the management will forward 
the name to the group chairman or to 
the secretary of the state telephone asso- 
ciation. 

The group chairman of the central de- 
partment will forward the name to 
Major Leonard D. Wildman, chief sig- 
nal officer, 1314 Consumers building, Chi- 
cago. Major Wildman will then arrange 
for an examination at some convenient 
local point. 

It is to be remembered, too, that the 
expenses of the recruits will be paid by 
the telephone company until the actual 
call takes place. No telephone man will- 
ing to enlist need have any fear of the 
expense. 





The Chicago man, who made the in- 
quiry, should go direct to Major Wild- 
man in the Consumers building. The 
Kansas City man, the St. Paul man, the 
Indianapolis man, and all others living 
in the larger centers will have almost as 
easy recruiting facilities. 

It is the telephone man in the great 
army of the smaller companies who 
must come forward and endure the in- 
convenience of examination at some cen- 
tral designated point. And it is upon 
the small telephone company that we 
must depend for all-around telephone 
men who can take care of batteries, lo- 
cate trouble and make difficult repairs. 
The office man, however willing, cannot 
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do this work unless he starts as a private 
and slowly learns how. 





The signal corps furnishes electric 
communication between the units of an 
army in the field and in campaign, and 
connects them with the nearest points 
reached by the regular commercial com- 
panies. 

This is accomplished by semi-perma- 
nent and temporary telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, by field radio, and by field 
lines. 


A normal infantry division consists of 
22.000 men divided into three infantry 
brigades of three regiments each, one 
brigade of field artillery of three regi- 
ments, one cavalry regiment, one engi- 
neer regiment, one field battalion, signal 
corps and certain sanitary troops and 
trains. 

The duties of a field battalion consist 
of keeping the division commander in 
communication at all times with com- 
manders of brigades, the cavalry regi- 
ment, with designated detachments and 
where specially directed. 

It is in this field battalion that tele- 
phone men are specifically interested. 


The field battalion is composed of one 
radio company, a wire company, and one 
outpost company. And it is for the wire 
company that our telephone men are 
specifically qualified. 

The wire company is provided with 
six wire carts and 35 miles of stranded 
insulated wire. Each cart has a capacity 
of five miles of wire and can lay and 
pick up wire at a trot. 

Service buzzers are used for communi- 
cating over these lines, which are laid 
on the ground. This buzzer is a porta- 
ble instrument for telephoning and 
telegraphing over field lines, and weighs 
about six pounds. 





This buzzer is operated by four dry 
cells, contained in the buzzer case, a vi- 
brator producing a high note is attached 
to an induction coil and an induced cur- 
rent of high potential is sent out on the 
line and operated by a key. 

Morse signals are used—a short buzz 
for a dot, and a long buzz for a dash, 
very much like radio signals, and simi- 
lar in sound at the receiving end. The 
signals are received by means of a sin- 
gle head receiver. 

In addition, there is a transmitter in- 
cluded with the set, so that a conversa- 
tion may be held. 

The beauty of this simple method is 
that Morse signals can be sent, even 
if dead grounds exist. 

Telephone men will find this service 
easy work so far as technical perfection 
is concerned. 
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It is to be hoped that telephone men 
will come forward in sufficient numbers 
to fill every requirement without resort- 
ing to conscription. 

In the central group, taking in 15 
states, only eight field wire companies 
are to be called for. Three of these 
have already been filled by recruits from 
the Bell companies and but five compa- 
nies remain to be filled. 

TELEPHONY knows that the Independ- 
ent telephone man will be no less patri- 
otic than other men, and the group chair- 
men will have no trouble to fill the full 
quota quickly. 





A word about the wire company. It 
consists of 78 men, which includes a cap- 
tain and two lieutenants. Of the 75 
non-commissioned men in the company, 
40 are known as specialists. The special- 
ists of the company are known as fol- 
lows: 


Morse operators. ......:.... 24 
I oe Soe ees 6 
COTTE Ce Pe 
PED oiek ss waite Ue 2 
S\N AEE OS OEE 2 
Rr Oe en ne 1 
EE aoe. co's. «, danmhanece 1 
ee ee ee eee 1 
a Re earn ees 1 
PE os or ana eho Ree 40 

This leaves 35 men for regular work 

and the classification of these men 

should possibly be: 

ee Sens pO 10 
Equipment men. ............ 10 
SO eo eee eer 
BOE Spex nuh pena ene eeyen 5 
| eee meas 


It is out of these 35 men that the mas- 
ter signal electrician, sergeants and cor- 
porals will be selected. 


Another classification can be made 
I onc. che bag arena aes 1 
ee Ee aE ee 2 
Master signal electrician.... 1 
First class sergeants........ 5 
EE ny ee 7 
ER ooa5st Coes So ded 12 
Re ee Pew dianh Soom a atee 2 
MNO 200 oes vac tients 1 
First class privates.......... 39 
NE hae sas coekenieuces a 8 

NES ladles oe Se 7 


It is likely that the pay of the men 
will increase, with privates receiving a 
minimum of $25 per month. It is ex- 
tremely likely that any one of our tele- 
phone men will quickly pass from the 
ranks of a private to that of a sergeant, 
if not into a commission. 

Any man experienced in wire handling 
and energetic enough to read and keep 
up with the times, has a fine chance for 
advancement. 
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Every man in America must do his 
bit. He can do it on the firing line. He 
can do it by staying at work at his com- 
pany’s request. He can do it by sub- 
scribing to the “Liberty loan” and in 
many other ways. But for his sake, 
and his employer’s sake, he should come 
forward and state what he most desires 
to do. 

Telephone men should confine them- 
selves to signal corps service, because 
efficiency demands that all men shall per- 
form where they can do the most good. 
Every company should take a census of 
its available men and be ready. No time 
must be lost. : 





War is a business. It has become a 
science of industry. The country which 
can keep its business going best, can 
keep its army going best. 

The men at the front must have back- 
ing at the rear, whether it be a factory, 
farm or public utility. No’ man will 
have peace of mind at the front if there 
is no peace of mind at the rear. In other 
words, business must go on as usual. 





Next week I hope to give the names 
of telephone men who are willing to do 
their bit. 

MORAL: Our country expects every 
man to do his duty. 


Committee on Telephone Accounts 
and Statistics. 

The organization of the committee on 
telephone accounts and statistics, repre- 
senting the United States Independent 
Telephone Association and the Bell tele- 
phone system, was perfected at a meeting 
held at Hotel La Saile, in Chicago, last 
month. LeRoy Parker, of Columbus, 
Ohio, controller of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., was elected chairman and C. 
A. Heiss, of the A. T. & T. Co., of New 
York, vice-chairman. The permanent sec- 
retary is to be selected by the chairman. 

The full committee was present at this 
meeting, consisting of Messrs. Parker and 
Bess, FE. V. Cox, of the A. T. & T. Co. 
New York, and Chas. A. Bennett, general 
auditor of the Gary properties. A. C. 
Cragg, general auditor of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., who is an 
associate member of the committee, was 
also present. 

The object of this committee, as given 
in the by-laws, which have been con- 
curred in by the United States associa- 
tion and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., shall be to consider, discuss 
and confer on accounting and statistical 
matters relating to the telephone business. 

The committee will also formulate sug- 
gestions and recommendations on ac- 
counting and statistical matters for sub- 
mission to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or other regulatory bodies, and 
meet with representatives of the Inter- 
state commission for the discussion of 
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any and all accounting and statistical 
matters on which the commission or its 
representatives may desire its advice or 
co-operation. 

The committee is comprised of four 
principal and four associate members, two 
of each of which have been appointed 
by the United States association to rep- 
resent the Independent companies, and 
the other two principal and associate 
members by the A. T. & T. Co., to repre- 
sent the Bell system. 


Program for Southern States Tele- 
phone Convention. 


The Southern States Independent 
Telephone Association has announced 
the program for its annual convention 
to be held at the Louisville Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day of next week, May 24-26, as follows: 

THURSDAY. 
9:30 a. m. 

Meeting of board of directors. 

10 a. m. 

Address of welcome. 

Reply to address of welcome—E. B. 
Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Service Methods” by Rollo R. Stev- 
ens, St. Paul, Minn., commercial super- 
intendent of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

“Manufacturing Telephones” by Geo. 
A. Scoville, Rochester, N. Y. 

Report of president. 

Report of secretary-treasurer. 

Appointment of committees. 

1 p. m. 

“Hints and Suggestions” by Wm. For- 
tune, Indianapolis, Ind., president of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co. 

“Workmen’s Compensation and , Lia- 
bility Insurance for Public Utilities” by 
Lynton T. Block, St. Louis, Mo. 

“What We Are Striving For” by W. 
H. Bryant, general manager, Home Tele- 
phone Co., Mobile, Ala. 


6 p. m. 
Visiting exhibits. 
8 p. m. 
Smoker. 
FRIDAY. 
9:30 a. m. 


“The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Its Aims and Ob- 
jects,’ W. S. Vivian, Chicago, secretary 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

“The Relation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to Telephony,” by 
Hon. Joseph W. Folk, Washington, D. C., 
chief counsel for Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“Accounting,” by W. M. Brown, Louis- 
ville, Ky., general auditor of Louisville 
Home Telephone Co. 

Election of officers. 

1 p. m. 

“The Effect of Mergers Upon Inde- 

pendent Telephony From a Legal Stand- 
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point,” by Bruce A. Campbell, East St. 
Louis, Ill, attorney for the Kinloch 
Telephone Co. 

“Where We Are Drifting,” by Terry 
W. Allen, Jackson, Tenn., president of 
the Allen Properties. 


“Wood Preservatives,” by Kurt C. 
Barton of the Barrett Co., Chicago. 
3 p. m. 

Auto ride seeing Louisville. 
SATURDAY. 
10 a. m. 


“Independent Telephony and National 
Defense,” by F. B. MacKinnon, Wash- 
ington, D. C., vice-president of United 
States Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation. 

“Advertising Methods,” by Edward I. 
Pratt of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

“The Manager’s Job,” by B. Y. Cham- 
bers of the Paducah Home Telephone 
Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Quarterly Meeting of Group 1 of 
Wisconsin Association. 


Group No. 1 of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association, which includes 
more than 18,000 telephones in southern 
Wisconsin, held its regular quarterly 
meeting at Monroe, Wis., on May 2. At 
this meeting the point was raised that 
the communication and _ transportation 
problems of the present day are most 
severe, due to the fact that all public 
service companies have been endeavoring 
to operate with no increase in charges, 
whereas the expenses have, been keeping 
pace with the rising costs. This calls for 
the most severe conservation of all re- 
sources both of labor and material. 

The companies represented at the group 
meeting expressed their preparedness, 
however, to be ready with organized quick 
communication should the United States 
become more active in the war. Every 
telephone company is attempting to keep 
its service in condition to meet this 
emergency. 


Meeting of Central and Southern 
Illinois Associations. 


A joint meeting of the Central IIli- 
nois Telephone Association and_ the 
Southeastern Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion was held at Pana, Ill., on Thursday, 
May 17. Among the topics up for dis- 
cussion was the new war revenue bill 
and also the road law. 

Prior to the holding of this meeting 
a notice was sent out by Secretary B. E. 
Converse, of the Central Illinois Tele- 
phone Association, in regard to an ex- 
change of office or exchange equipment 
which one company may have no use 
for, but which another might be anxious 
to purchase, if the right parties could 
only be put in touch with one another. 
The plan was to have been discussed at 
this meeting. 











“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

669. What is the definition of a “re- 
cording trunk”? What are toll “service 
trunks”? In what kind of local offices 
are toll “service trunks” necessary? Are 
“recording trunks” required for such of- 
fices? 

670. What modification becomes at 
once essential when the local magneto 
offices is changed from non-multiple to 
multiple? Why is it usually unnecessary 
to multiple the loal terminals of the 
recording trunks in magneto offices? 

671. Outline the method of complet- 
ing a toll call in a magneto multiple of- 
fice when the call originates on one of 
the local circuits of the office. 

672. Outline the method of handling 
a similar call when the toll line equipment 
is mounted in a separate toll switchboard 
cabinet. What provision is necessary in 
the local end of all the “toll service” 
trunks in magneto multiple offices? 


CHAPTER XXV. The Toll 

Switchboard (Continued). 

673. Toll equipment for use in non- 
multiple common battery offices ——While 
the general underlying principles of toll 
equipment design are the same for all 
types of telephone office, it is obvious that 
the circuit details must be adapted for 
operation with the associated local equip- 
ment. For this reason the trunk circuits 
for use with the toll equipment operated 
in conjunction with common battery 
equipment, are somewhat more complex 
than the corresponding circuits for use 
in conjunction with magneto local switch- 
board equipment. 

Just as in offices using magneto equip- 
ment, there are two methods of installing 
the toll equipment for use in connection 
with a common battery local switchboard. 
Therefore, in many offices arranged in 
accordance with the most advanced en- 
gineering practice, the toll equipment is 
mounted on one section of the main com- 
mon battery switchboard. In others, the 
toll switchboard is an entirely separate 
item of the central office equipment and is 
separately operated. 

In most common battery offices the 
rural line circuits are magneto and are 
operated in somewhat the same way, me- 
chanically, as the toll circuits. Therefore 
from the apparatus and equipment stand- 


point, the local to rural trunk circuits are 
very similar to the local to toll trunk 
circuits if they are not exactly the same. 

674. Toll equipment in one section of 
non-multiple local common battery office. 
—In the non-multiple common battery of- 
fice, the line and cord circuits for local 
service are always arranged to provide 
supervision of all connections by means 
of relays energized by the flow of the 
transmitter operating current. These re- 
lays control, by contact springs, the cir- 
cuit over which the supervisory signals 
or lamps are energized and de-energized. 
The supervisory signals or lamps, in their 
turn, are ordinarily wired so that their 
energizing circuit is led through the con- 
tact made between the third or sleeve 
contact of the plugs and the third or 
sleeve contact of the line jack when the 
plug is inserted. 

Magneto line circuits, such as the ordi- 
nary rural or toll circuit, are not super- 
vised in this way. Therefore there is no 
reason why the sleeve contacts of such, 
toll or rural line jacks need be wired to 
the terminal of the common battery. In fact 
as the usual arrangement, these sleeve 
contacts are left dead. This difference, 
the presence of a connection with the com- 
mon battery on the sleeve contact of the 
common battery line jacks and the ab- 
sence of a similar condition on the sleeve 
contact of the magneto line jacks, affords 


the requirements of toll and rural traf- 
fic. The design, however, of the cord 
circuits that are employed in connec- 
tions between magneto toll or rtiral and 
local circuits must conform to the operat- 
ing conditions imposed by the local line 
and cord. combination. The subject of 
common-battery line and cord circuit 
combinations is discussed in Chapter XIX, 
TELEPHONY’S Home Study Course for 
Telephone Men, sections 421 to 446 in- 
clusive. 

It will be remembered that all common 
battery line and cord combinations send 
out transmitter-operating current to the 
connected telephones through the coil 
windings of battery current feed relays. 
The current passing out through the bat- 
tery current feed coils is utilized, through 
its magnetizing effect, in operating con- 
tact springs that control the circuit of 
the supervisory signals or lamps as the 
case may be. By this very simple and 
universally employed expedient, the op- 
erator at a common battery switchboard 
is constantly advised as to the condition 
of all existing connections before her. 

675. The universal cord circuit and its 
operation—It is obvious that, when a 
local common battery circuit is connected 
with a toll or rural magneto circuit, the 
local telephone instrument must still be 
supplied with transmitter-operating cur- 
rent while any electrical conductive con- 
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Fig. 207. Scheme of Automatic Shift Toll-to-Toll or Toll-to-Local Cord Pair in 
Non-Multiple Common Battery Offices. 


a means by which one type of cord cir- 
cuit may be employed indifferently for 
both toll to toll, or toll to local connec- 
tions. 

The circuit design for the local to local 
cord pairs is not, of course, affected by 
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nection with the common battery must 
be rendered impossible for the long dis- 
tance or rural magneto circuit. Any cord 
pair that is suitable for this kind of con- 
nection must be of the common battery 
type on the local end and of the magnetc 
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type on the other end. The actual link 
for telephonic transmission between the 
local line and the toll or rural line is 
limited to inductive means, secured 
through the employment of a repeating 
coil. 

In order to economize in the operating 
time devoted to the average connection of 
this sort, it is advisable to install cord 
circuits which may be used for connecting 
magneto lines with common battery lines, 
or for connecting magneto lines together 
with equal facility. Such a cord circuit 
for non-multiple common battery offices, 
sometimes called a universal cord circuit, 
is shown, in principle, in Fig. 207. 

When the two plugs, A and B, are in- 
serted into the jacks of connected mag- 
neto lines, no battery connection is made 
with the winding of the relay, 1. This is 
because there is no connection on the 
third or sleeve contact of the magneto 
line jacks with which the sleeve contact 
of the plug-to which the relay winding is 
connected, engages. 

When the plug is inserted in the jack 
of a local common battery line, on the 
other hand,‘ the third or sleeve contact of 
the plug engages the third or sleeve con- 
tact of the line jack and connection is 
effected between the winding of the re- 
lay, 1, and the common battery terminal. 
When the relay, 1, is energized by the re- 
sulting flow of current, its contact springs 
modify the circuit conditions so that the 
transmission from plug to plug takes 
place inductively instead of through the 
strands of the cords of the pair. 

The contact springs of the relay, 1, ef- 
fect the same circuit changes as the re- 
peating coil key in the cord circuit shown 
in Fig. 205. The supply of battery for the 
operation of the local telephone transmit- 
ter is assured by the connection of the 
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battery supply relay to the cord at the 
contact springs of the relay, 1. The mag- 
neto supervisory signal, the clearing-out 
drop, 2, is always left connected across 
the end of the cord pair connected with 
the toll or rural magneto circuit. 

676. Connection of grounded circuits 
with metallic circuits.— When normal, 
such a cord pair may be used for con- 
necting two magneto lines. In cases 
where grounded circuits are operated in 
connection with metallic circuits, or where 
the metallic circuits are in such poor 
condition that a repeating coil is very 
likely to be required for any of the con- 
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shift cord circuits. When this type of 

cord pair is permissible, the average time 

required of the operator per completed 

call is very much reduced and the grade 

of the service is very much improved. 
(To be continued.) 





Navy Yard and Coast Guard to be 
Linked By Telephone. 

Under the direction of Lieutenant E. G. 
Blakeslee, district communication super- 
intendent at Boston, Mass., an elaborate 
system of communication by cable and 
telegraph lines will shortly be established 
between the Charlestown Navy Yard and 
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Fig. 205. 


nections between two magneto circuits, 
it is advisable to install one or more of 
the plain magneto cord circuits with the 
repeating coil key, illustrated in Fig. 205. 
In such a case the operator must be 
under the necessity of replacing the auto- 
matic shift cord with a plain magneto 
cord pair. Such adverse conditions are 
not, however, the thing to be considered 
as the normal condition. The usual and 
normal condition of working circuits 
would permit the use of the automatic 


Standard Non-Multiple Toll Cord Circuit for Magneto Local Equipment. 


the coast lighthouses and guard stations 
in the New England district. 


Toll Line Between Aurora and St. 
Paul, Ore., Planned. 


The Aurora (Ore.) Telephone Co., an: 
the St. Paul (Ore.) Telephone Co., have 
agreed to build a toll line connecting the 
two exchanges for the mutual benefit 
of the two companies; The trunk line will 
consist of about 12 miles of pole line. 





Chairman, E. D. Schade, Johnstown, 


Pa. 


Secretary, H. E. Bradley, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


John H. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y., 


President, Western Pennsylvania and 
New York Independent Telephone 
Associations. 


H. A. Oberdorf, Columbia, Pa., Pres- 
ident, Eastern Pennsylvania Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 


F. W. Twyman, Charlottesville, Va. 








Applications from Independent Men for Enlistment in Field Battal- 
ions U. S. Signal Reserve Corps Wanted by: 


Eastern Department Southern Department Central Department 


Chairman, J. B. Earle, Waco, Texas. 


Secretary, E. C. Blomeyer, Waco, 
Texas. 


Vice-Chairman, R. B. Still, Tyler, 
Texas, President, Texas Independent 
Telephone Association. 





Department Chairman, J. C. Kelsey, 
Chicago. 


Department Secretary, W. S. Vivian, 
Chicago. 


Group Chairman: 


George W. Robinson, St. 


Frank L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Hart F. Farwell, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Paul, 
Minn. 


Frank H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb. 
A. F. Adams, Kansas City, Mo. 
























Traffic Correspondence School 


Scope of Traffic Correspondence School in Toll Operating Recently Estab- 


lished by the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Good Effect 
Reflected in Increased Efficiency of Operating Force—Course of Instruction 


Remarkably effective results have fol- 
lowed the recent installation by the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of a traffic correspondence school in toll 
operating. Of the 325 possible students, 
285 are now enrolled. Not only is the 
good effect reflected in the increased effi- 
ciency of the operating force as measured 
by the service performd, but it has proved 
an excellent general education for the 
students. 

The course consists of ten lessons in 
the form of questions based on the operat- 
ing instructions contained in the company 
rule book and the various circular letters 
sent out by the traffic department in times 
past. It covers the general subject of toll 
operating. 

One lesson a week is sent to each en- 
rolled student. If anyone desires to re- 
duce this time, he or she is permitted to 
have each succeeding lesson sent as soon 
as the previous one is returned. A num- 
ber have taken this short cut to pro- 
ficiency. The course is studied either on 
the company’s time, in which case ar- 
rangements must be made with the su- 
perior officer so that it does not interfere 
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Reproduction of Diploma. 


with the regular work, or on the student’s 
own time. Botn methods are followed. 
Each student must send back to the in- 
structor, not later than a week after the 
lesson has been received, the answers to 
the various questions. These are simple 
in the main and represent actual operat- 








By H. T. Dobbins 


ing problems that arise in switchboard 
work. 

The answers are carefully gone over 
by an instructor, graded and then re- 
turned accompanied by a printed set of 
correct answers and the next lesson. Stu- 
dents are expected to compare their an- 
swers with the printed set so that they 
may detect their own errors. They are 
asked not to show these correct answers 
to any other student in order that the 
best individual results may be obtained. 

On the completion of the course, a di- 
ploma showing the general average grade 
is presented, This bears the signatures of 
the president, general manager and traf- 
fic superintendent. Several of the more 
expert, including supervisors, have al- 
ready received diplomas. A number of 
the operators have been marked 100 on 
their answers week after week, and high 
marks are the rule. 

Students are urged to write the school 
at any time relative to any matter con- 
nected with the course, which demands ex- 
planation or to consult with the instructor 
on any questions about which they may 


be in doubt. The subject matter covers 
these matters: 

Lesson 1. Recording a call. 

Lesson 2. Line operating—general. 

Lesson 3. Building and clearing cir- 
cuits. 

Lesson 4. Routing and toll-center op- 
erating. 

Lesson 5. Through switching and re- 


lay calls—ticket records and codes. 

Lesson 6. Reaching party and starting 
conversation. 

Lesson 7. Giving reports to subscrib- 
ers—delayed calls. 

Lesson 8. Special classes of calls—col- 
lect, appointment, messenger and pay 
station. 

Lesson 9. Timing and service charges 
—lost calls. 


Lesson 10. Operating method 103— 
(single -ticket method.) 
With each set of answers is sent a 


form letter designed to be encouraging 
and productive of renewed interest by 
calling attention to the importance of giv- 
ing the best possible service in the best 
possible way, and in this way increasing 
the individual efficiency and making the 
work of handling calls less burdensome. 
Thus, in advising as to the recording of a 
call, it is pointed out how circuit time may 
be saved in doing the work accurately, 
how the line operators may avoid vexa- 
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tious tangles, resulting in giving prompt 
and accurate service. 

George K. Gann, traffic superintendent, 
is at the head of the school, and it was 
at his suggestion that the course was of- 
fered employes. He freely gives credit 
for the original idea to Percy Redmund, 

















Geo. K. Gann. 


general traffic superintendent of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
Dallas, Tex., but he has developed and 
adapted the idea to Nebraska conditions. 
Besides Mr. Gann, the corps of in- 
structors includes R. S. Brewster, traffic 
engineer; W. P. Kimball, R. O. Parks 
and R. E. Murphy, district traffic chiefs; 
Miss Agnes Scouller, chief operator, Lin- 
coln zone, and Misses Fern Ferguson and 
Carrie Rasmussen, supervisors at Lincoln. 
“The course was planned,” says Mr. 
Gann, “on the lines of the familiar say- 
ing that the more you know about your 
particular line of work, the better you can 
do that work and the more you will en- 
joy doing it. In this organization, as in 
all others bottomed on business ideas, 
knowledge of one’s work is absolutely es- 
sential for promotion—and promotion 
seldom passes by those who really appl: 
themselves to increasing their knowledge 
“The correspondence course is designe 
solely to increase the knowledge of em- 
ployes in toll operating, and the results. 
as I scan the papers, has justified our 
claim—first made when the interest 
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the employes were enlisted—that it also 
adds to their knowledge of writing, spell- 
ing and punctuation. In this way, even 
though the operator takes up some other 
line of work or gives up a business career 
altogether, the benefits are well worth 
the effort put forth. It also develops the 
ambition and points the road to success. 
We impress upon the students that they 
need not worry about grades, as the idea 
is not to grade them but to teach and to 
help them. 

We had first placed a limit of 200 on 
the enrollment, but the demand for the 
course has come from so many different 
departments that we were compelled to 
remove the limit. District officials of the 
three departments insisted on brushing up 
their knowledge of operating and the 
rules, until now all in the traffic depart- 
ment are enrolled, together with some 
from the plant and commercial depart- 
ments. 

By helping the operators individually 
in broadening their knowledge, we have 
taught them also the value of teamwork 
and thus have given better service to the 
public. It has been a pleasure for the 
company officials to afford this opportuni- 
ty to the working force to make each 
member of it more efficient. The wisdom 
of this policy of taking pains to give sys- 
tematic training is shown by the in- 
creased business that the present corps 
has been able to handle with the same 
equipment.” 


Private System Asks Connection. 
(Continued from page 12.) 
owned and controlled through the direct 
ownership of 99 per cent. of its capital 
stock by the New York Telephone Co. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. is a New York corporation and oper- 
ates throughout Maryland, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. It is stated that 
not less than 62 per cent. of its entire 
capital stock is owned by the Bell Tele- 

phone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

The New York Telephone Co. is organ- 
ized under the laws of New York and 
New Jersey and operates in both those 
states. It is stated that by means of direct 
ownership of 99 per cent. of the capital 
stock of the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, it controls the corporate opera- 
tions of that company and is itself in turn 
controlled by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which directly owns the 
entire outstanding issue of its capitai 
stock. 

The relations between the A. T. & T. 
Co. and its associated companies are 
pointed out. Each and every one of the 
defendants, it is stated, are engaged sepa- 
rately or in association or combination 
with each other, in the business of send- 
ing for hire messages from points in one 
or more of the states specified to other 
points in different and other states of the 
United States. Consequently each and all 
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alike are subject to the applicable pro- 
visions of the act to regulate commerce, 
approved February 4, 1887, and as 
amended. 

The Western Electric Co., which is a 
corporation organized under the New 
York laws to manufacture telephone 
equipment and apparatus and for corre- 
lated purposes, has more than 97 per cent. 
of its entire outstanding issue of capital 
stock owned by the A. T. & T. Co. It is, 
it is stated, in short, the manufacturing 
department as well as the purchasing 
agent and storekeeper or supply depart- 
ment of the Bell system. It sells telephone 
materials, equipment and supplies, not 
only to the companies of the Bell system 
but also to so-called Independent tele- 
phone companies and to persons and cor- 
porations that have installed or are de- 
sirous of installing a privately-owned 
telephone system. 


Equipment Purchased from Western. 
Practically all of the equipment of the 
privately-owned telephone system of the 
Cumberland Valley Railroad Co. was pur- 
chased from the Western Electric Co. and 
conforms in all essential respects to the 
standard specifications and requirements 
of the Bell system for system installations 
and equipment. The Cumberland company 
has maintained its system at or in the 
highest possible state of efficiency and it 
yields results in use, it is stated, not one 
wit less desirable than that yielded by 
the most highly efficient of the Bell 
system exchanges. 
Proceeding the complaint the Cumber- 
land Valley company shows: 
“Complainant has erected at Chambers- 
burg, Pa., a commodious and conveniently 
arranged office building wherein are lo- 
cated its general offices and its operating 
headquarters and from which, by means 
of its privately-owned telephone system, 
are transmitted general orders for the 
governance of its subordinate operating 
officers and employes engaged in and 
about the movement of trains and in the 
daily and hourly transaction of complain- 
ant’s business as a common carrier of 
persons and property in interstate com- 
merce. To that end complainant has in- 
stalled in its office building a common 
battery switchboard with an appropriate 
and entirely modern telephone exchange, 
and in the various rooms of its office 
building has installed telephone sets and 
ringing apparatus and has connected them 
with the switchboard and all of such in- 
stallation through the switchboard is con- 
nected with its terminals, stations, offices, 
junction points and meeting places 
throughout the entire length of its tracks. 
It is essential to the proper perform- 
ance of its duties as a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce 
that complainant should have and con- 
tinue at all times to have and maintain 
under its own exclusive domination and 
control such a privately-owned telephone 
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system maintained and operated by its 


own employes who are skilled in the 
business of railroad operation. In view 
of the exacting character of both the 
duties and obligations imposed by law 
upon common carriers of passengers and 
freight, it is essential that complainant 
should not at any time be required to 
share the responsibilities of such main- 
tenance and operation with an unrelated 
corporation, such, for example, as a gen- 
eral telephone company, and its employes, 
over which in the very nature of things 
complainant could not exercise that char- 
acter of exclusive domination and control 
which is essential in the due performance 
of its duties and obligations as such com- 
mon Carrier. 

In the ordinary course of performing 
its duties as a common carrier, it is de- 
sirable and in some cases absolutely es- 
sential that the general and sometimes 
the subordinate officers and employes of 
complainant should have convenient and 
ready access to facilities for long distance 
and interstate communication such as is 
afforded and by law required to be af- 
forded and furnished by the Bell system 
to all persons able and willing to pay the 
established charges therefor. 

But notwithstanding the premises and 
the fact that the defendant, Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, has estab- 
lished and maintains in Chambersburg, 
Pa., a telephone exchange system operat- 
ing generally throughout that city and in 
connection with other similar exchanges 
throughout the state of Pennsylvania, and 
by means of toll and long-distance lines 
is connected with the exchanges of the 
defendants, the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., New York Telephone Co., 
and with the exchanges of other asso- 
ciated companies of the Bell system here- 
inbefore referred to, and notwithstanding 
said defendants, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., have been repeatedly re- 
quested to make suitable service connec- 
tions with the switchboard and exchange 
of complainant upon reasonable charges 
to be paid therefor and for all services 
which said defendants or either of them 
may render or be called upon to render 
thereover, said defendants and each of 
them has refused and declined so to do, 
to the detriment of complainant and the 
retardation of its service to the public, and 
in violation of the duties and obligations 
imposed upon each of said defendants by 
law. 


Duplication Made Necessary. 


Such refusal and declination has made 
it necessary for your complainant, in 
order to avail itself of the long distance 
and interstate services afforded by the 
Bell system, the use of which from time 
to time is essential to the proper conduct 
of complainant’s own business, to dupli- 
cate in its office building at Chambersburg 
and elsewhere at its terminals and station 
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offices, telephone sets and circuits, tending 
not only to inconvenience and confusion, 
but also to unreasonably and improperly 
increase complainant’s operating expenses. 
The defendants predicate their refusals 
to make the desired and requested con- 
nections with complainant’s switchboard 
and exchange and to furnish through such 
switchboard and exchange trunk-line serv- 
ice over their long distance and associated 
lines upon a theoretical necessity for uni- 
formity in equipment, appliances, and serv- 
ices and alleged anticipated deficiencies in 
the inspection and upkeep of equipment and 
appliances not absolutely owned by them or 
other component units of the Bell system. 
But at no time have the defendants or 
either of them asserted that any part or 
element of complainant’s privately-owned 
telephone system is in ‘anywise inferior 
to similar parts or elements in daily use 
in the Bell system, nor that the inspection, 
maintenance and upkeep of said privately- 
owned telephone system was or is in any- 
wise inferior to the inspection, mainte- 
nance, and upkeep of even the most ef- 
ficiently maintained units of the Bell sys- 
tem. Nor have they or any of them at 
any time even suggested that the com- 
plainant’s telephone system was or is me- 
chanically incapable of being connected 
with and efficiently operated in associa- 
tion with all or any of their respective 
exchanges and circuits including the 
long distance lines. On the contrary, the 
defendant, Bell Telephone Co. of: Penn- 
sylvania, has indicated its willingness to 
purchase from this complainant its switch- 
boards and telephone equipment (not in- 
cluding its wire circuits) at an ‘agreed 
price,’ and to thereafter render to com- 
plainant all necessary telephone service, 
including, of course, that incident to the 
movement of its trains, at ‘rates pro- 
posed,’ which, as stated by the defendant 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
‘would be little, if any, more than its 
(complainant's) present expense.’ 


Private Ownership Vitally Necessary. 


As for reasons previously stated, it is 
essential and vitally necessary that com- 
plainant in the performance of its com- 
mon-carrier obligations should continue 
to own, control, and operate its own tele- 
phone system, and believing that the dupli- 
cation of telephone systems in its office 
buildings and along its rails is an eco- 
nomic waste which cannot be justified in 
the present circumstances if ever, and 
firmly believing that continued ownership, 
maintenance, and operation of the at 
present privately-owned telephone system 
should remain with it and that compensa- 
tion to defendants for services rendered 
complainant by the Bell system should be 
based on trunk-line service and not upon 
telephones and switchboards leased, com- 
plainant has rejected the proposal of the 
defendant Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania to purchase ‘at a fair agreed 
price’ complainant’s private telephone sys- 
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tem, and is now daily submitting to the 
inconveniences and increased expenses 
which result, and which were expected 
and intended by defendants to result from 
their refusal to make the requested con- 
nection to furnish service over the lines 
of the Bell system, all contrary to the 
requirements and _ obligations imposed 
upon such defendants and each of them 
by their respective charters and the laws 
aforesaid. 


Bell Policy Towards Monopoly. 

Complainant is informed and believes, 
and therefore avers that the refusal of 
the defendants,. and particularly of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, to 
make or permit to be made the trunking 
or trunk-line connections with its switch- 
board and exchange in complainant’s said 
general office building at Chambersburg, 
Pa., is in pursuance of the general ad- 
ministration policy of the defendants, par- 
ticularly of defendant American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which is designed 
for the purpose, and has the effect of 
strengthening and extending a monopoly 
in the business of transmitting spoken 
messages by electrically-aided lines and 
appliances. 

Further, it tends to discourage attempts 
of would-be competitors in such field, and 
permits of the demanding and receipt by 
defendants of undue and unreasonable 
charges, tolls, and rentals, and the restric- 
tion in use of expensive facilities, thus 
subjecting other common carriers, such as 
your complainant, rendering to the public 
at large essential and absolutely necessary 
transportation services which call for the 
highest possible degree of care and 
promptitude in action, to improper and 
unjustifiable burdens and _ impositions, 
which to the extent thereof diminish their 
power and ability to render and perform 
the public duties and obligations for which 
such carriers, including complainant, were 
organized and exist. 

Each and every of said defendants as 
before stated is subject to the provisions 
of the act to regulate commerce as amend- 
ed. By the terms of section 1 of said act 
each is expressly declared to be a com- 
mon carrier ‘within the meaning and pur- 
pose of this (said) act’ whose every 
charge ‘made for any service rendered or 
to be rendered for the transmission of 
messages by ... telephone .. . or in con- 
nection therewith, shall be just and rea- 
sonable; arid every unjust and unreason- 
able charge for such service or any part 
thereof is prohibited and declared to be 
unlawful’; while by section 3 of said 
act it is declared to ‘be unlawful for any 
common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act to make or give any undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage to 


any particular ... company... corpora- 
tion or locality . . . in any respect what- 
soever or to subject any . . . company 


. . . firm, corporation, or locality . . . to 
any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
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disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.’ 
By section 15, paragraph 1, of said act, 
this commission is authorized and em- 
powered, after full hearing had, upon 
complaint that any existing rate or prac- 
tice whatsoever of the defendant carrier 
is ‘unjust or unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly preferential or 
prejudicial or otherwise in violation of 
any of the provisions of this act’ ‘to deter- 
mine and prescribe what be the just and 
reasonable . . . rate or rates, charge or 
charges to be thereafter observed in such 
case as the maximum to be charged, and 
what ... regulation, or practice is just, 
fair, and reasonable, to be thereafter fol- 
lowed, and to make an order that the 
carrier or carriers shall cease and desist 
from such violation to the extent to which 
the commission finds the same to exist,’ 
‘and shall conform to and observe the 
regulation or practice so prescribed.’ 


Violation of Commerce Act. 
Wherefore, this complainant complains 
and avers that the refusal of defendants 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania in 
conformity with the alleged general ad- 
ministrative policy of the Bell system to 
extend its trunk lines to the complainant’s 
private exchange, and permit said lines to 
be connected with the lines of complain- 
ant’s privately-owned telephone system 
and said defendant’s requirement that 
complainant shall rent from said defend- 
ant, and install, or permit to be installed, 
an additional and separate exchange with 
the necessary instruments, cables, wires, 
and other equipment appertaining thereto, 
results in the making and collecting of 
unjust and unreasonable charges for the 
service rendered and to be rendered in 
and for the transmission of messages over 
the lines of said defendants and each of 
them. It also constitutes an unjust and 
unreasonable regulation and practice af- 
fecting rates charged to and collected 
from this complainant, in violation of the 
provisions of sections 1 and 15 of the 
act to regulate commerce, as amended 
aforesaid; and constitutes the denial to 
this complaint of reasonable, proper, and 
equal facilities for the transmission and 
interchange of messages by telephone be- 
tween it and its privately-owned telephone 
system and various persons and corpora- 
tions with whom it has and maintains 
relations pertaining to and connected with 
the performance of its duties as a com- 
mon carrier by railroad who are served 
by and can most conveniently be com- 
municated with through or by means of 
the facilities which the defendants and 
other associates companies being common 
carriers composing the Bell system are 
lawfully chartered to provide and furnish, 
contrary to the provisions and prohi)i- 
tions of said act to regulate commerce, aS 
amended. 
Complainant is informed and believes 
and therefore avers that notwithstanding 
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the refusa! of defendant and particularly 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania to furnish trunk line connections 
and long distance service in direct con- 
nection ‘with complainant’s  privately- 
owned telephone system installed and op- 
erated as aforesaid, and notwithstanding 
the attempt on part of said defendants to 
justify such refusal by reference to the 
rules and regulations of the Bell system 
and to its established administrative policy 
in such regard, certain of the associated 
companies composing the Bell system, in- 
cluding defendant Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania have made and are main- 
taining and have in use numerous similar 
connections with privately-owned tele- 
phone systems. And this where such pri- 
vately-owned system was neither con- 
structed nor installed, nor were the in- 
struments and equipment composing the 
same furnished or installed, nor is any 
thereof either inspected or maintained by 
said defendants or any thereof or by 
any of the numerous associated companies 
composing the Bell system; for example, 
such connections have been made between 
the Bell system and: 

(a) Numerous telephone systems owned 
by the United States government, man- 
aged, controlled, and maintained by and 
through the war department. See Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Docket No. 
5412. 

(b) With not less than 12 privately- 
owned telephone systems subject to the 
jurisdiction of the New York Public 
Service Commission. See statement by 
engineer, New York Public Service Com- 
mission. 

(c) With numerous privately-owned 
telephone systems serving firms and pri- 
vate persons in the city of La Crosse in 
the state of Wisconsin, See testimony 
before Wisconsin Railroad Commission in 
so-called ‘La Crosse case.’ 

(d) With municipally-owned, operated 
and maintained switchboards purchased 
and installed by various cities and mu- 
nicipalities throughout the United States. 


(e) With numerous so-called Inde- 
pendent telephone companies which in 
turn are connected with privately-owned 
and privately-maintained telephone sys- 
tems, some less and some more extensive 
than the system installed, maintained and 
operated by complainant as aforesaid, but 
none thereof more efficiently equipped or 
more perfectly maintained than is com- 
plainant’s system. 

(f) With so-called ‘farmers’ lines’ or 
‘rural lines’ which are erected, equipped, 
maintained, and operated by co-operative 
or mutual associations generally composed 
of farmers and others dwelling in coun- 
try communities, such installations being 
to all intents and purposes ‘privately- 
owned’ installations or systems. Such 
farmers’ or rural lines are generally in- 
ferior in construction, equipment, main- 
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tenance, and operation to the privately- 
owned system of this complainant. 

(g) With privately-installed and owned 
systems in hotels (The Chalfonte, Atlan- 
tic City; Oregon Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
Adams Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz.; Hotel 
Langwell, Elmira, N. Y.; Ithaca Hotel, 
Ithaca, N. Y.). 

(h) With such systems installed and 
owned by railroad companies elsewhere 
(New York Central Lines at Elkhart, 
Ind.; Erie Railroad Co. at Hornell, N. Y.; 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. at Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Great Northern Railway Co.). 

(i) With such systems installed and 
owned by manufacturing and commercial 
corporations (Western United Gas Co. at 
Aurora, IIl.; National Tube Co. at Lorain, 
Ohio; Ft. Wayne Knitting Mills at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Columbia Rope Co. at Au- 
burn, N. Y.; International Time Recorder 
Co. at Endicott, N. Y.; Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co. at Independence, Kan.; and as par- 
ticularly concerning the conduct of the 
defendants American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania in relation to the W. J. 
Rainey Estate at Uniontown, Elm Grove, 
Revere, Mount Braddock, and _ other 
places in the state of Pennsylvania. See 
Rainey vs. Central District Telephone Co., 
Public Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, Docket No. 633, decided February 
13, 1917). 

(k) With such systems installed and 
owned by institutions of various kinds 
(Chautauqua Assembly, at Chautauqua, 
N. Y.), and with other of such privately- 
owned and operated systems. 

Wherefore, complainant says that the 
refusal of defendants to make trunk-line 
connections with its privately-owned tele- 
phone system, and to permit it, by means 
of such connections and the facilities 
which the Bell system and its component 
companies are in duty bound to furnish 
to the public at large, to indulge in inter- 
state communication subject only to the 
payment to the defendant company par- 
ticularly concerned, of its reasonable tolls 
and charges for service rendered, consti- 
tutes the giving of undue and unreason- 
able preferences and advantages to the 
firms, corporations, and institutions so 
favored and constitutes an unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory regulation 
and practice on the part of defendants 
and each of them, contrary to the pro- 
visions of sections 3 and 15 of said act 
to regulate commerce as amended. 

Wherefore complainant, the Cumber- 
land Valley Railroad Co., averring that 


the defendants, each and all being com-: 


mon carriers in interstate commerce, have 
violated and disregarded the several cer- 
tain duties and obligations imposed upon 
them by the act to regulate commerce, ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, as amended, re- 
spectfully prays: 

(a) That defendants, and particularly 
the defendants Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and American Telephone & 
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Telegraph Co., be required to cease and 
desist from their refusal to make a phys- 
ical connection by means of their trunk 
lines between the Bell system and the 
privately-owned telephone system of this 
complainant as now installed and used in 
connection with its railroad operations. 

(b) For the entry of an order fixing 
and prescribing just and reasonable rates 
and charges over the lines of the Bell 
system for all telephone service which 
may be availed of by complainant. 

(c) For the entry of such other rulings 
and orders as justice and the exigencies 
of the complainant’s case may require.” 





Telephone Employes Are Urged to 
Greater Efficiency. 

John Z. Miller, general manager of the 
Mutual Telephone Co. of Erie, Pa., has 
sent to all officers and employes of the 
company a message urging increased effi- 
ciency and carefulness. The message 
reads as follows: 

“In these war times everyone is called 
upon to ‘do his bit.’ America’s part in 
the great war will consist very largely in 
the faithful doing of duty at home. 
This means increased efficiency on 4ll 
lines—on telephone lines as well as 
others. 

It is not impossible that the United 
States government may decide to take 
over and operate telephone exchanges 
and long distance lines. Then we would 
all be immediately under the govern- 
ment’s direction. But operating as we 
are now, we can just as truly and effec- 
tively serve our country by rendering the 
best possible service. 

Maybe some of'us do _ not realize 
what an important place we fill in the 
city’s life and activities. Thousands of 
people absolutely depend upon our serv- 
ice for their business and social exist- 
ence. This should keep us on the alert 
to do our very best at all times. 

When I say ‘we’ I mean to include 
every individual employe of the Mutual 
Telephone Co. We are all interdepen- 
dent upon each other. We could not 
operate the exchange without linemen, 
installers or troublemen, any more than! 
we could without operators. 

This is a call to patriotic duty. Let 
us give this service to our country which ‘ 
is peculiarly ours to give.” 


The Use of Telephone in New’ 
York Food Riots. ' 

At the time of the recent food riots in i 
New York, the telephone came’ in very ' 
useful. Mayor Mitchell; through George 
W. Perkins, chairman of the New York 
Food Commission, put in a call dver the’ 
transcontinental line for Tacoma, Wash., 
and in a five-minute conversation with’ 
the Glazier Fish Co., of that city, ar- 
ranged for the purchase and quick ship- 
ment of a carload of fish for the dis- 
tressed New Yorkers. 
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Reduce Your Battery Cost 


With the price of batteries still going up, it is necessary, in 
order to avoid loss, to get all the possible current out of your 
dry cells. 

On magneto party lines, considerable battery current is use- 
lessly wasted by subscribers through listening to weather and 
grain reports, etc. This can be overcome by having your tele- 
phones equipped with Kellogg Battery Savers, which not only 
prolong the life of the batteries, but greatly improve the trans- 
mission as well. 

The Kellogg Battery Saver is a simple device; does not in- 
terfere with the wiring of the telephone in any way; cannot get 
out of order; any one can operate it without effort, the operation . 
being very simple. Just remove the receiver from the switch 
hook as usual, and the Battery Saver is in the listening position, 
the talking circuit not being connected it is impossible to waste 
good battery current for merely listening; to talk, press the lever 
and the talking circuit is connected, after finishing the conversa- 
tion, return the receiver to the switch hook and the battery 
saver returns to the proper position automatically. 

Kellogg No. 1 Battery Saver for New Type Compact Mag- 
neto Telephones. 

Kellogg No. 2 Battery Saver for Long Hookswitch Type 
Magneto Telephones. 

Order a dozen at once and note the results. Price 25c ea. in 
any quantity. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO 


the Advertiser you »wv his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Good Construction Material 
Stands for Good Service 


Kellogg line supplies are only of the best quality and carefully se- 
lected by experienced telephone men. 


“Use Is The Test” 


A large stock assures prompt shipments. 


Save money by writing for a copy of our Line Supply and Net Price 
List at once. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Columbus, Ohio, 409 Huntington Bank Building 


The Only Exclusive Telephone Supply House 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 














Tulideuiiil Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

160. Why does the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission make no provision 
for a segregation between exchange and 
toll exchange equipment? : 

161. Is it possible and practicable to 
effect a definite separation of the toll 
property of the outside plant? Give an 
illustration of such separation. 

162. In the case of the pole lines, 
what: costs are included under the ex- 
change and toll accounts? 

163. From what sources should the 
data for field maps be secured? How 
should the maps be divided? 


CHAPTER IX. The Outside Plant 
Inventory (Continued). 


164. Instructions for Using Field Maps 
and Data Sheets—The following in- 
structions may be found helpful in under- 
standing the relation between the data 
sheet, Form No. 2, and the field map, 
Fig. 1: 

1. Spot poles on the field map, Fig. 1, 
locating each as accurately as possible in 
relation to street and alley intersections. 
Spot only those poles belonging to other 
companies with which the wires of the 
telephone company make contact. If 
poles are already shown on the map, 
check locations, making corrections where 
recessary. Before leaving any block, 
check back to make certain that the num- 
ber of poles spotted in the block is cor- 
rect. 

2. Number the poles consecutively as 


they are spotted or checked, beginning 
the series with “1” on each map. 

3. Use a separate line on the data 
sheet for each pole spotted on the map, 
whether the pole is owned by the tele- 
phone company or by others—checking 


patent anchors. Each of these should be 
again subdivided into heavy, medium and 
light anchors, as indicated on data sheet 
(Form No. 2). Just what shall consti- 
tute a heavy, medium or light anchor 
should be decided by the appraisal engi- 
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Fig. 1. Portion of a Field Map Showing Method of Use. 


the corresponding ownership column on 
the data sheet. List only the wires and 
equipment owned by the telephone com- 
pany, ignoring wires and equipment 
owned by others. 

4, In the columns marked “Kind,” use 
the letter C for cedar, Ch for chestnut 
and 7 for tamarack, etc. 

5. In the column marked “Setting,” 
use D for dirt, R for rock, P for pave- 
ment and C for concrete reinforcement. 

6. In the column marked “Tree Trim- 
ming,” use L for light trimming, H for 
heavy trimming, M for medium trimming 
and C for trees cut down. 

7. Anchors should be divided into two 
general classifications—long anchors and 


neer prior to the beginning of field work, 
end definite instructions issued to the 
field force. 

8. Under the column marked “Cable 
Plant,” merely indicate the number of 
cables, terminals, pole seats, etc., with- 
out regard to size or kind. 

9. Under the column -marked “Condi- 
tion,” use E for excellent, G for good, 
F for fair and P for poor. 

10. Place name and date on each sec- 
tion of field map and on each inventory 
sheet. Where more than one sheet is 
used in connection with one field map, 
sheets should be numbered consecutively. 

11. Where pole lines extend beyond the 
limit of the map, mark the last pole taken 
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Example of Form Used for the Recording of Field Inventory Data. 
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with red chalk. An arrowhead inside a 
circle should be used for this designa- 
tion mark, 

The method of determining the con- 
dition of the poles, cross arms and aux- 
iliary equipment will be discussed in de- 
tail in a subsequent installment under 
the general subject of condition of out- 
side plant. 

165. Exchange Aerial Wire, Account 
243.—“This account should include the 
cost of exchange service wires, including 
insulators, sleeves and other materials 
used in attaching such wires to the in- 
sulators. The exchange wire includes 
the drop wire leading from the overhead 
plant to the point of entrance to the 
building.” 

166. Toll Aerial Wire, Account 253.— 
“This account should include the cost of 
toll service wires, including insulators, 
sleeves, and other materials used in at- 
taching such wires to the insulators.” 

167. Inventory of the Aerial Wire.— 
As already explained, the inventory of 
the aerial wire will be made in conjunc- 
tion with that of the pole and pole equip- 
ment and the data recorded on the same 
sheets. 

In order to avoid confusion, and pos- 
sible duplication of the wire inventory, a 
definite plan should be adopted in record- 
ing the number of wires found between 
each pair of poles. One way of doing 
this is to always associate the wire be- 
tween two poles with the pole bearing 
the highest number, viz., wires between 
poles Nos. 7 and 8 should be recorded 
on the same line as pole No. 8., wire be- 
tween poles Nos. 8 and 9 should be as- 
sociated with pole No. 9, etc. 

In carrying out this plan it will some- 
times happen that an extra span of wire 
is encountered. For instance, suppose in 
inventorying pole lines (Fig. 1.) marked 13 
to 15 and 16 to 18, respectively, it was 
found that both of these lines continued 
farther than indicated in the sketch. 

The inspector, in covering these lines, 
would probably find it to his advantage 
to continue west and north from pole 
No. 15 and subsequently cover poles Nos. 
18, 17 and 16 on his return trip south- 
ward. In this case the latter poles would 
be assigned higher numbers, say 29, 30 
and 31—the pole marked 16 becoming pole 
31. 

The wire between poles 12 and 13 would, 
of course, be inventoried in connection 
with pole 13 and the wires between poles 
30 and 31 in connection with pole 31. 
There still remains, however, the wire 
between poles 31 and 12 and between 
poles 31 and 13. 

In cases of this kind the data for these 
extra spans of wire should be recorded 
(Form No. 2) on the two lines immedi- 
ately following the line used for pole No. 
31, with notations in the margin, “wire 
between poles 31 and 12,” and, “wire be- 
tween poles 31 and 13.” The columns for 
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Why be a Member of the U. S. Inde- 


pendent Telephone Association 
By Kurt C. Barth 


The purpose of a commercial associa- 
tion is to protect and further the in- 
terests of the industry which it repre- 
sents. The greater the number of mem- 
bers the more powerful is the associa- 
tion, and in consequence the effective- 
ness of its efforts is in proportion to its 
numerical importance. Unless commer- 
cial effort is organized and co-ordinate- 
ly systematized, signal success is not 
achieved. 

In some industries competition must 
necessarily be limited, and this probably 
applies with emphasis to the telephone 
field. It, therefore, becomes an abso- 
lute necessity for each individual in- 
terested to actively co-operate with his 
colleagues and collectively support the 
common cause in order that he may be 
benefited. In other words, the individual 
is impotent to cope with the big ques- 
tions of the day—matters of a national 
character, which, however, may so seri- 
ously affect the small exchange in the 
rural community as to make further com- 
mercial existence impossible. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the In- 
dependent telephone operator, in his own 
interests, should be only too glad of an 
opportunity to be a member of an asso- 
ciation, which, at so low a cost, acts as a 
clearing house for all his business 
troubles and is ever an efficient sentinel 
carefully guarding his interests—yes, his 
very commercial life. 

Membership in the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association pre- 
sents opportunity for telephone men to 
confer and co-operate with each other 
on technical matters, political questions; 
to learn from each other, and to advance 


practical standardization of apparatus 
and practice. This, I believe, is most de- 
sirable. 

Where is a man who, at one time or 
another, would not gladly have given 
five times five dollars for a good idea? 
Solution of any problem can be obtained 

















Kurt ‘C. Barth. 


by any member of the association by 
merely asking. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the 
Independent telephone industry . cannot 
hope to progress, nor keep abreast of 
the times unless it is organized and rep- 
resented by an association which has 90 
per cent. of the field as members. 





pole and cross arm data will, of course, 
be left blank. 

Having carefully inventoried the num- 
ber of wires of each type between each 
set of poles, there remains but to de- 
termine the distances between poles to 
ascertain the amounts of wire involved. 
Obviously it is out of the question to 
measure the distance between each set 
of poles. Representative measurements 
should, however, be taken at frequent in- 
tervals and recorded so that an average 
span length may be computed for each 
map section. This span length multiplied 
by the total number of spans of wire 
will give the quantity of wire. 

168. Segregation of Toll from Ex- 
change Plant—Form No. 2 is adapted 
for use in inventorying both exchange 
and toll plant within the local service 
area. The segregation may be effected 
by the use of separate sheets in the field 





for exchange and toll, or if the amount 
ef toll plant involved is comparatively 
small, it may be recorded on the exchange 
sheet and subsequently taken off on sep- 
arate summaries in the office. 

If this latter plan is followed, great 
care should be taken to plainly mark 
toll data so as to distinguish it from ex- 
change data. 

(To be continued.) 


Ranger Camps Connected by 
Telephone with Pasadena, Cal. 
The seven-mile telephone line connect- 

ing the four ranger camps in the Ar- 

royo Seco with Pasadena, Cal., has just 
been completed by the forest service at 

a cost of about $100 a mile. It will be 

employed in the better protection of that 

section from fire and flood. Nearly one- 
half the expense was paid by the city of 

Pasadena. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over T elephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Lima Company to Test Valuation 
in Ohio Supreme Court. 

Suit testing the validity of the recent 
valuation fixed for its property by the 
state public utilities commission has been 
filed in the Ohio Supreme Court by the 
Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Lima, Ohio. The state commission some 
weeks ago set a valuation of approximate- 
lv $650,000 on the company’s property, and 
on that basis reduced business telephone 
rates $6 per year. A full report has never 
been rendered. 

The company has maintained a valua- 
tion of slightly more than $1,000,000 and 
in its suit seeks to have that figure de- 
termined upon as the one on which rates 
shall be fixed. Rates are so apportioned 
as to return a fair income on the funds 
invested in the property. The principal 
difference to be settled is whether prop- 
erty duplicated in the merger of two tele- 
phone plants shall be counted inthe val- 
uation of the single unit, or simply 
dropped from the books. The state com- 
mission discounted all duplication in the 
local plant resulting from the merger of 
the Bell and Independent systems two 
years ago. 


Arrangements for Merger at Los 
Angeles Nearing Completion. 
The merger of the Home and the Pa- 

cific telephone companies, in Los An- 


geles, Cal., was practically completed 
May 1 through the acquisition of their 
properties by the Southern California 
Telephone Co. The acceptance of the 
terms and conditions laid down by city 
authorities in granting a transfer of the 
Home franchise was filed with the city 
clerk. 

Under the terms of the merger univer- 
sal service will be furnished the citizens 
of Los Angeles for a period of not less 
than five years. The cost of this service 
shall not exceed the price of a single 
telephone as charged at this time. The 
new company can operate in territory 
annexed to the city only under the fran- 
chise of the Home company and must 
relinquish any other county franchises 
it may hold. Extensions to all newly 
annexed city territory must be made. 
Telephone users who have been using 
double service will have the choice of 
automatic or manual telephones. Equal 
choice of long distance service must be 
given either over the United States long 
distance or Pacific long distance lines, 
as asked for. 

Following the filing of papers with 


the city authorities, the deeds to the two 
properties were filed with the county re- 
corder. The new trust deed securing 
the $12,000,000 bond issue authorized by 
the state railroad commission also was 
filed. 

When these technicalities had been 
complied with, the Southern California 
Telephone Co. stockholders met and 
named the directors and the officers of 
the corporation. 

A. B. Cass, former president of the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Los Angeles, was named president; G. 
E. McFarland, president of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., chairman of 
the board of directors; H. D. Pillsbury 
and J. C. Nowell, of the Pacific com- 
pany, vice-presidents; F. W. Eaton, sec- 
retary of the Pacific company, secretary 
of the new organization; E. P. Morphy 
of the Home company, treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary; F. C. Phelps, auditor; 
Leo Keller, chief engineer; C. F. Mason, 
commercial superintendent; H. F. An- 
derson, plant superintendent, and M. D. 
Sedam, traffic superintendent. In addi- 
tion to the principal officers who are di- 
rectors of the new company, additional 
directors are R. N. Frick, of the Tor- 
rance-Marshall Co.; J. C. Drake, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, and H. M. Robinson of Pasa- 
dena. 


Installation of Telephone in Ne- 
braska Railroad Depot. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has been seven years endeavoring 
to force the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co. to install a telephone in its depot 
at Panama, and it hasn’t yet succeeded. 
When the telephone was first ordered in 
1910, the company denied the right of 
the commission to make such an order 
on the ground that it was no part of the 
service over which the commission had 
jurisdiction. 

The commission deemed it a shorter 
cut to success by having the legislature, 
in 1911, enact a law explicitly giving the 
commission power to order telephones 
placed in depots as a part of the service 
offered the public. As soon as the law 
went into effect formal notice was served 
on the railroad, and it came before the 
commission and fought it out. From the 
decision of the commission the railroad 
appealed to the courts. Some months 
ago the supreme court upheld the law. 

A few days ago the commission re- 
ceived a letter from a Panama shipper 
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asking when the telephone would be in- 
stalled. This was the first information 
that the body had that the former decree 
had not been carried out, It has written a 
letter to the Missouri Pacific demanding 
immediate compliance with the order as 
upheld by the court. The railroad com- 
pany has already expended, in fighting 
the law, enough money to buy the Pan- 
ama exchange. The present slowness in 
obeying the order of the court is ascribed 
to the fact that the railroad is just 
emerging from a receivership. 


Lower Rates Filed by Bell Com- 
pany in Pennsylvania. 

In accordance with the order of the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion of April 4, 1917, the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, operating in Phila- 
delphia and the eastern portion of the 
state, and the Central District Telephone 
Co., operating in Pittsburgh and the 
western portion of the state, on May 4, 
filed with the public service commission 
revised tariffs covering a readjustment of 
the rate schedules in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, and the toll rates, which will 
reduce the revenue of the companies by 
an amount aggregating more than $1,000,- 
000 a year. 

The new rate for business and resi- 
dence retail telephones will be $42 a 
year for 700 calls or less, with a five-cent 
charge for each additional message. The 
message limit ranges up to 2,400 calls a 
year, at an annual rate of $105, with ad- 
ditional messages costing three cents 
each. 

The new rate for business wholesale 
telephones will range from a charge of 
$90 a year for 2,400 calls with three cents 
extra for additional messages, up to $132 
a year for 4,500 calls and three cents for 
extra messages. 

The new flat rate for individual resi- 
dence lines will be $57 a year. 

Two-party line residence telephones 
will cost $30 a year, with an allowance 
of 40 messages a month, and five cents 
extra for each additional local call. 

Subscribers with four-party lines in the 
future will pay $24 a year for 40 mes- 
sages a month, with a five-cent extra 
charge for additional messages. 

Subscribers to individual line semi- 
public telephones with coin-collecting de- 
vices will hereafter pay a flat annual 
charge of $12 and guarantee 10 cents a 
day in the boxes. The minimum annual 
charge will be $48.50. 


New rates for short-term telephone 
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service are also announced. Several 
schedules for branch exchanges have also 
been filed. 

The company also announces a revision 
of tolls for long distance service. The 
effect will be to place the rates on an 
“air-line’ basis. A few rates will be 
slightly increased, but a majority will be 
reduced. 

The new rates will go into effect Sep- 
tember 1. 


No Telephone Investigation for 
Massachusetts This Year. 

The indications are that the Massa- 
chusetts Public Service Commission will 
not be called on to make this year an 
investigation of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Last week, in the state senate, the 
joint conference committee reported that 
it had not been able to reach an agree- 
ment on the appropriation bill for the 
public service commission. The commit- 
tee was then discharged. 

The bill in question was the regular 
annual appropriation for the public serv- 
ice commission, but it contained also a 
special appropriation for a proposed in- 
vestigation by the commission of the 
telephone company. On the latter pro- 
vision the house and senate disagreed. 
The discharge of the conference com- 
mittee kills the bill. Another bill to 
provide money for the ordinary expenses 
of the public service commission will be 
prepared. 


Rates for Removals and Change in 
Telephone Locations. 

An order, just issued by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission establishing 
a set of rates for removals and changes 
in location of telephones on eight ex- 
changes of the Wyoming & Nebraska 
Telephone Co., fixes what are to be the 
standard charges in that state. The or- 
der is supplemental to previous orders 
in which a few of the matters only were 
covered in passing upon the applications 
of other companies, and notice is given 
that these will be applied in all subse- 
quent cases. The order establishes these 
charges: 

For moving a telephone from one 
building or house to another building or 
house, $2. 

For moving a telephone from one lo- 
cation to another in the same building, 
50 cents. 

For reinstallation after a telephone 
has been ordered taken out, $2. 

For a business telephone temporarily 
placed on dead line, per month, $1.25. 

For a residence telephone temporarily 
placed on dead line, per month, 75 cents. 

For two business firms occupying the 
same building and using the same tele- 
phone, both names appearing in the di- 
rectory, an additional monthly charge 
of $1. 
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For two families occupying the same 
house, using the same telephone and both 
listed in directory, an additional monthly 
charge of 50 cents. 

Where a subscriber has used a tele- 
phone continuously for 12 months or 
more without having it moved or with- 
out having ordered it out, such sub- 
scriber is entitled to one removal or 
change of reinstallation without charge. 
If such removal or change is ordered be- 
fore the expiration of one year of serv- 
ice or before one year shall have elapsed 
since the last removal or change such 
subscriber shall pay $2 as set forth above, 
the same to be credited to the sub- 
scriber’s service charge over a sufficient 
period during the closing months of the 
year following such removal! or change 
so as to absorb the payment. 


Complaints as to _ Installation 
Charge in Idaho. 

Informal hearings were held by the 
Idaho Public Utilities Commission at 
Lewiston, Idaho, on April 30, in the mat- 
ter of complaints against the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Complaints were made as to the charge 
of $5 required as a deposit before the in- 
stallation of a telephone, which unless 
the telephone is retained for one year is 
torfeited to the company. Another com- 
plaint was relative to an alleged raise in 
rates of telephones used by lodges. 

The fact was disclosed that the com- 
pany, operating from the Lewiston ex- 
change all telephones in both Lewiston 
and Clarkston, is demanding the $5 de- 
posit on the Idaho side and on the Wash- 
ington side is neither demanding the de- 
posit nor making any installation charge, 
which, it is said, would indicate a viola- 
tion of the rules promulgated by the 
Washington commission. 


Counsel for the company expressed a 
willingness to discard the deposit system 
provided the Idaho commission would 
adopt the system of rules of the Wash- 
ington commission or other method of 
covering installation charges. 


In regard to the change in rates in lodge 
rooms the company admitted that no per- 
mission has been secured from the com- 
mission to raise these rates, but argued 
that no raise had been made, but that the 
rate had always been $3 a month for such 
phones and as a matter of concession it 
had given a 50 per cent. rebate to lodges. 
Commissioner Graham suggested that 
taking either horn of the dilemma a vio- 
lation of law had occurred. 

Relative to the discrimination in not 
making an installation charge in Clark- 
ston the company explained that by reason 
of Clarkston being looked upon as a part 
of the Lewiston office the matter had 
escaped attention. The commission con- 
tinued the informal hearing until time is 


liad to study and compare the Washing-° 


ton rules and regulations with those of 
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Idaho, the company expressing an entire 
willingness to go under a system of regu- 
lation in this state as in Washington. The 
city attorney will be permitted to file sug- 
gestions and the commission reserved the 
right to call the parties before it in Boise. 


Chicago Automatic Asks Permis- 
sion to Junk Equipment. 

Permission to surrender its franchise 
and “junk” its automatic telephone sys- 
tem was asked of the city of Chicago, on 
May 10, by S. W. Tracy, president of the 
Chicago Tunnel Co., in a letter presented 
to the city council gas, oil and electric 
light committee. 

Mr. Tracy stated that the company 
would be willing to pay compensation 
to the city for this privilege, but the 
amount will have to be determined by the 
city council. The council passed an ordi- 
nance on December 20, 1916, forfeiting 
the franchise. 

Operation of the telephone system has 
emptied the company’s strong box, Mr. 
Tracy said, and hampers its transportation 
business. Mr. Tracy stated that the city’s 
failure to indicate what it proposes to do 
regarding the disposition of the telephone 
system has placed the company in an em- 
barrassing situation. 


Charge Fixed for Telephone Calls 
by Non-Subscribers. 

An order just issued by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission is aimed at 
an abuse common in the smaller ex- 
changes where neighbors who have no 
telephone but who desire to talk to some 
one outside the town, either to farm line 
subscribers or to persons on other town 
exchanges in the free service territory, 
drop into the home or business housa 
and use the telephone in service there. 

The matter came before the commis- 
sion on the complaint of the Farmers & 
Merchants’ Telephone Co., of Julian. 
The commission permitted the establish- 
ing of a five-cent charge for out of town 
talks by non-subscribers, holding that a 
charge for service to such non-subscrib- 
ers was equitable where the circum- 
stances indicate an abuse of the privilege 
of using the telephone. No time limit 
was placed upon such calls. 


Public Service Police Bill Up Be- 
fore Pennsylvania House. 

Among the bills introduced in the 
house of the Pennsylvania legislature, 
on May 1, was one by Representative 
Spangler of York, providing for the ap- 
pointment of special policemen by the 
governor for telegraph, telephone, water, 
gas, electric and other public utility com- 
panies on their petition. The men are to 
be known as “public service police,” and 
are to be paid by the companies. Un- 
der existing laws railroads, steel, coal 
and other companies and certain associa- 
tions have the right to special policemen. 
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Telephone Rates Increased in 
Corning, N. Y. 

The Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has announced an increase in tele- 
phone rates in Corning, N. Y., and vicin- 
ity, as follows: Four-party line resi- 
dence service advanced from $1.25 
month net to $1.50; two-party line busi- 
ness advanced from $2.50 (net) per 
month to $3 per month. New four- 
party business service has been estab- 
lished $2.50 a month. The direct line 
business service costs $42 per year. 
Anti-Wire Tapping Bills in New 

York Legislature. 

Another anti-wire tapping bill was 
acted upon by the New York assembly 
before its 140th session came to a close 
last week. This bill was presented by 
Senator Murphy, of the Park Slope, and 
permitted the tapping of telephone wires 
by the mayor’s spies only with the writ- 
ten consent of supreme court justices. 
It was passed by a vote of 89 to 9 by 
the assembly. The Towner bill, which 
is now in the governor’s hands, would 
prevent all wire tapping. 


Municipal Ordinance Fixing Maxi- 
mum Telephone Rates. 

A municipal ordinance regulating tele- 
phone lines thereafter constructed and 
prescribing maximum rates is inapplic- 
able to a company whose predecessor 
operated some six years before the ordi- 
nance’s passage and continued to oper- 
ate thereafter without recognizing it— 
City of Cadillac vs. Citizens Telephone 
Co.; Supreme Court of Michigan; 161 
Northwestern, 989. 


State Can Increase Rates Fixed by 
City Franchise. 

If a telephone company’s franchise 
from a city, limiting rates to be charged, 
is deemed a contract, the mere fact that 
it was made prior to the enactment of 
the public utility act (laws of Oregon, 
1911, page 483), and before the state at- 
tempted to regulate such rates, does not 
debar the state from increasing the rates 
as fixed in the franchise, because when 
the state exercises its police power, it 
does not work any impairment of obliga- 
tion of the contract; the possibility of 
the exercise of such power being an im- 
plied form of the contract.—City of 
Woodburn vs. Public Service Commission 
of Oregon; Supreme Court of Oregon; 
-161 Pacific, 391. 


Ordinance Prohibiting Erection of 
Poles Is Void. 

An ordinance prohibiting the use of a 
city’s streets or alleys for the erection of 
poles and wires or other fixtures without 
permission of mayor and street and alley 
committees is void, as an attempted dele- 
gation to such officers of the power to 
regulaie streets vested in the city council 
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by’ cities and village act, art. 5, § 1 
(Hurd’s Rev. St. 1915-16, c. 24, $ 62).— 
City of Sullivan vs. Cole; Supreme Court 
of Illinois; 115 Northeastern, 135. 


Maintaining Wires Along Railroad 
Right of Way. 

Where a telegraph company, which has 
been maintaining its line along a railroad 
right of way under a contract which has 
expired, is threatened by the railroad 
company with the removal of its wires, 
which would prevent the operation of 
its business, a court of equity can pro- 
tect such business from disturbance on 
payment of full compensation to the rail- 
road company, and in the same suit can 
make a complete and final disposition of 
the entire controversy and the relations 
of the parties—Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co.; United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals; 238 
Federal, 26. 


Negligence in Placing Wires Near 
High-Tension Wires. 

A telephone company in carrying -its 
wires through a city and placing them on 
poles carrying high-tension wires was 
chargeable with knowledge that currents 
of high potential might be brought upon 
its cables by branches of trees or other 
conductors coming in contact with such 
high-tension wires and its own cables, 
and a very high duty was thus imposed 
upon it to prevent its wires from carry- 
ing such currents into the premises of its 
patrons and others where injury to per- 
sons or property might  result—St. 
George Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Southern 
New England Telephone Co.; Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut; 100 At- 
iantic, 358. 


Failure to Place Wires Under- 
ground. 

An ordinance of the city of Albany, 
N. Y., requiring electric wires to be 
placed underground, provided that the 
plans for the conduits should be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the commis- 
sioner of public works before the work 
was undertaken and the location of the 
conduits should be determined by him. 
A gas company, upon application to the 
commissioner for instructions as to the 
location of conduits, was told that the 
commissioner could not approve any lo- 
cation at that time until definite plans 
had been decided upon for the improve- 
ment of the section. The court held that 
the gas company was not negligent in 
failing to place its wires underground as 
for a failure to comply with the ordi- 
nance, the commissioner’s refusal to give 
instructions for the location of conduits 
being an excuse for failure to obey the 
ordinance, and the gas company, in suit 
against it for injuries occasioned by its 
overhead wires, was entitled to have the 
jury plainly and explicitly thus instructed. 
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-—Porter vs. Municipal Gas Co.; Court 
of Appeals of New York; 115 North- 
eastern, 457. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
ALABAMA. 

June 13: Postponed hearing at Mont- 
gomery on the petition of the city of 
Birmingham for reductions in the rates 
charged by the Southern Bell Telephone 

& Telegraph Co. 
CALIFORNIA. 

May 4: Application filed by the New 
Telephone Co., which operates in French 
Gulch, Shasta county, and Trinity Cen- 
ter, Trinity county, for authority to con- 
duct a telephone business, and to charge 
$1.50 a month to patrons who have ad- 
vanced money to finance the line, and 
$2 a month to others. The line is 82 
miles long and has 80 patrons. 

May 4: The commission authorized 
the Roseville Telephone Co., of Rose- 
ville, Placer county, to sell at par $5,000 
worth of its capital stock, and to use 
$4,043 to reimburse its treasury for ad- 
ditions and betterments to its plant. 

May 5: A rehearing of the complaint 
of the city of Burlingame against the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 
asked through John F. Davis, city at- 
torney of Burlingame. <A _ recent de- 
cision of the commission gave Burlin- 
game all that was demanded except 
reparation for alleged excessive rates 
charged. 

Burlingame now asks the commission 
to acknowledge the right of the city 
under the state constitution “to make 
and enforce within its limits all such 
local, police, sanitary and other regula- 
tions as are not in conflict with the gen- 
eral laws.” 

The original complaint asked the com- 
mission to compel the telephone com- 
pany to eliminate mileage charges in 
Burlingame north of Oak Grove avenue. 
The city trustees passed a resolution or- 
dering that this be done. The telephone 
company refused to do so. 

IDAHO. 

April 30: Informal hearings at Lewis- 
ton in regard to complaints as to instal- 
lation charge of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and also relative to dis- 
crimination in charge made to lodges. 

ILLINOIS. 

April 30: In a supplemental order in 
the case of the public utilities commis- 
sion, on its own motion, vs. the Lebanon 
Telephone Exchange and the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. of Illinois, 
the commission approved a contract be- 
tween the Lebanon exchange and the 
Southwestern Bell company, which fixes 
the terms under which physical connection 
is established between their lines and 
the division of tolls. Case 5310. 

April 30: The commission dismissed 
the complaints of A. T. Bartell, presi- 
dent, and R. L. Cloud, secretary, of the 
Plymouth Mutual Telephone Co. vs. 
Farmers Mutual Switchboard Co. rela- 
tive to facilities for connection between 
subscribers of the respective companies. 

The commission was of the opinion 
that the interchange of service between 
the two systems has not been curtailed 
or restricted; that the subscribers of 
both systems can obtain substantially the 
same service under present conditions 
as they received when the switchboards 
of both companies were jointly operated, 
and that the joint operation was under 
a voluntary arrangement existing be- 
tween the parties and which contained 
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no provision prohibiting either from 
terminating it at any time desired. 

The commission, therefore, was of the 
opinion that it would not be justified in 
ordering the respondent to abandon its 
present location and to remove __its 
switchboard and central office equipment 
to the former location. Case 4992. 

April 30: In the case of the Plym- 
outh Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the 
Plymouth Farmers Switchboard Co., the 
commission ordered the respondent to 
cease and desist from the operation of a 
telephone system in the village of Plym- 
outh and vicinity until it shall have ob- 
tained from the commission a certificate 
of convenience and necessity. Case 6264. 

April 30: The commission authorized 
the Pitcher Telephone Co. to issue 
$35,000 first mortgage bonds, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent. and to issue and 
dispose of its four collateral notes in 
the aggregate of $14,600 for a period not 
exceeding five years, to bear interest at 
not exceeding 6 per cent. Case 4683. 

April 30:. The commission authorized 
the DeKalb County Telephone Co., of 
Sycamore, to discontinue the operation 
of its exchange at Fairdale, and to at- 
tach to, and serve from, the exchange 
that it operates at Kirkland, all sub- 
scribers and stations now served by its 
exchange at Fairdale, and to effect a 
consolidation of the two exchanges. 

April 30: The commission approved 
the contract between the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. and the 
Baker Telephone System, of McLean, 
which provides for the connection and 
joint operation of the petitioners’ lines. 
Case 6563. 

April 30: The commission author- 
ized the Bureau County Independent 
Telephone Co. of Princeton, to sell and 
the Empire Telephone Co., of Bradford, 
to purchase, for the sum of $200, cer- 
tain telephone property of the former 
company consisting of telephone lines 
and equipment in the village of Buda, 
and vicinity. Case 5508. 


April 30: The commission ordered 
that the rate of $9 a year for business 
extension telephones, stated in _ rate 


schedule I. P. U. C. Nos. 19, 30, 98, 107 
and 113 of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
and applying to Burnham, Dolton, Niles, 
Parry and Ridgemoor, be made effective 
May 2, 1917. Case 6631. 

April 30: Bureau County Independ- 
ent Telephone Co. of Princeton, author- 
ized to discontinue the operation of its 
telephone exchange in the village of New 
Bedford and transfer the central office 
equipment, lines and subscribers to the 
village of Manlius. The company is also 
granted a certificate of convenience and 
necessity for the operation and mainte- 
nance of a telephone exchange in the 
village of Manlius, and _ vicinity. 
Case 5297. 

April 30: Joint pole agreement, en- 
tered into by the Polo Mutual Telephone 
Co. of Polo, and the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., approved. 
Case 6534. 

April 30: Application of Charles 
Schroeder, H. L. Homann, John Stucke- 
meyer, Sr., et al., for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to construct 
a telephone line, dismissed. The com- 
mission was of the opinion that a 
certificate was not required for the con- 
struction of the proposed line. Case 5259. 


May 15: Hearing at Springfield in 


the matter of proposed increase in tele- 
phone rates in the city of Greenville as 
in schedule No. 1 of the Bond 


shown 
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County Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Case 5299. 
May 15: Hearing at Springfield in 


the matter of the application of the 
Sparta Telephone Co. for authority to 
change rates at Sparta. Case 5320. 

May 15: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Congerville Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to construct 
and operate a telephone line in Con- 
gersville and build a toll line to Carlock. 
Case 6689. 

May 16: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Coon Brothers 
Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease telephone rates at its Saybrook 
exchange. Objectors: Saybrook Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Association and 
committee of business men of Saybrook. 
Case 4871. 

May ‘16: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the joint application of 
the Farmers Fountain Telephone Co. 
and the Harrisonville Telephone Co. for 
approval of the sale by the former to 
the latter of its property, franchises, etc., 
located in Columbia, Waterloo, Val- 
meyer and New Hanover and its con- 
necting lines in Monroe and St. Clair 
counties. Case 6474. 

May 16: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the 
Trimble Telephone Co. for an order 
authorizing the issue of $2,000 capital 
stock. Case 6707. 

May 17: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Jackson County 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates for rural telephones served by the 


Ava switchboard of the company. 
Case 6301. 
May 22: Continued hearing in Chi- 


cago on the petition of the city of Peoria 
to compel the Central Union Telephone 
Co. to reduce its telephone rates to sub- 
scribers in the city of Peoria. Cross 
petition of receivers of Central Union 
Telephone Co. filed. Case 3043. 


MAINE. 

May 4: Order issued to Milo Tele- 
phone Co. and Moosehead Lake Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., stating the.com- 
mission, on its own motion, will. make 
an investigation of the rates, practices, 
rules and regulations of these companies. 


MINNESOTA. 

May 14: Hearing at Wabasha in the 
case of the Greenfield Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Dwelle Tele- 
phone Co., relative to a petition for 
connection between the local exchange 
of the plaintiff and the toll lines of the 
Tri-State company at Wabasha. 


NEBRASKA, 

May 7: Application of Wyoming & 
Nebraska Telephone Co. for permission 
to establish $2.50 rate for removal of 
telephones at Cody, Crookston, Chadron, 
Crawford, Belmont, Gordon, Harrison 
and Rushville, denied. Commission is- 
sued order establishing a standard of 
rates for removals, changes of location, re- 
installation and double service. 

May Application of Farmers & 
Merchants Telephone Co. of Julian, to in- 
stall five-cent rate per call made by non- 
subscribers; granted. 

May 9: Complaint filed by Farmers’ 
Union Telephone Co. against Edison Tele- 
phone Co. that free connection with Ox- 
ford exchange is denied, dismissed. The 
commission ruled that subscribers to a 
switching system can receive service to 
an additional exchange only when such 
additional service is agreed to in a con- 
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tract previously made. In this case the 
Farmers Union Co. had contracted for 
connections only with exchange at Edi- 
son, and the fact that the company own- 
ing the latter exchange also owns the 
Oxford exchange was held to give it no 
service not expressed specifically in the 
switching contract. 

May &: Complaint of Pawnee Tele- 
phone Co. against village of DuBois, dis- 
missed, the village board having made 
necessary changes in transmission line 
suggested by this commission and cause 
of complaint having been removed. 


NEw JERSEY. 

May 7: Investigation re-opened by the 
public utilities commission into the rates 
of the New York Telephone Co., which 
was concluded so far as testimony from 
both sides is concerned. At this hearing it 
was expected to have additional testimony 
submitted bearing upon the earnings and 
cost of operation of the company. At the 
same time the commission was to take up 
its probe into the rates of the Delaware & 
Atlantic Telephone Co. 

New York. 

May 4: Final hearing in the matter of 
the application of residents of Argyle and 
vicinity for a restoration of zone or terri- 
tory service by the New York Telephone 
Co. The petitioners maintain that the 
territory in question is all in one com- 
mercial district and should continue free 
of toll charges, as it was previous to No- 
vember, 1916. 

May 14: Hearing at New York on 
the complaint of Louis Mann against 
the New York Telephone Co., asking that 
a coin box telephone be installed in 
his restaurant and lunch room in New 
York City. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

May 4: Revised tariffs filed by Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and Cen- 
tral District Telephone Co., covering a 
readjustment of rate schedules in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh and the toll rates, 
which will reduce the revenue of the 
companies by an amount aggregating 
more than $1,000,000 a year. 

WASHINGTON. 

May 6: Rebates on the rates charged 
them by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. are asked for in a complaint 
filed by the Spring Coulee Independent 
Telephone Co. and the Pleasant Valley 
Telephone Co. ‘The complaint charges 
that the present rates are too high to 
be fair, and asks the commissioners to 
force a reduction after holding a hear- 
ing on the question. 

WISCONSIN 

May 17: Hearing at Barron in case of 
Swen Anderson et al. vs. Prairie Farm, 
Ridgeland & Dallas Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co. U-1065. 

May 18: Hearing at Spooner on ap- 
plication of Spooner Telephone Co., for 
order fixing rate for switching lines of 
ee Valley Telephone Co. U- 

do. 

May 22: Hearing on application of 
Eastern Wisconsin Telephone Co., to in- 
crease rates in Elkhart Lake. U-1078. 

May 22: Hearing in application of 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of Bara- 
boo, for authority to increase rates. U- 
1080. 

May 25: Hearing at Baldwin in case 
of West Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Co., 
relative to inductive interference. U-1072. 

May 25: Hearing at Baldwin in case 


of Baldwin Telephone Exchange vs. the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Co., 
relative to i 
1075. 


inductive interference. U- 





Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By Well Clay. 
Like crimson shrouds in the west hang 
clouds, 

Blushing in the changing light; _ 
The prairie grows dim as over its rim 

The sun sinks away from our sight. 


The lowing of herds, the chirping of birds 
Breaks the silence as evening shuts 
down, 
Off there in the dark a tiny light spark 
Is all we can see of the town. 


The chores are all done, the stars one 
by one 
ae, Beene their points through the 
lue ; 
We sit at our ease in the cooling 
night breeze, 
With nothing particular to do. 


’Tis lonesome, you say, to live 
far away 
From the 
alone; 
But it doesn’t seem so bad, we 
never get sad— 
Excuse me, there’s our ring 
on the telephone. 


joys of others, 


Maybe you city dwellers are 
often irritated nights after you 


Practical Subjects—Discussions 


ning paper which tells him of the do- 
ings of the day in his locality, while the 
comments thereon constitute the verdict 
of local society on the acts of its mem- 
bers. 

That such news is pretty quickly and 
universally spread over the entire com- 
munity is pretty good evidence to the 
telephone man why his battery expense 
is greater than it should be. On the 


other hand, the fact that the means of 
communication, as well as the means of 
“listening in” while it is being distrib- 
uted, is within the reach and taken ad- 
vantage of by most ruralites, counts for 
muca in the scheme of making the tele- 





get settled down in your favor- 
ite chair after supper, by the 








ringing of the telephone. You 
hastily run over in your mind, 
as you reach for the pesky 
thing, a few excuses which you 
are prepared to give in a hasty 
and convincing manner as to 
why you cannot go out, in case 
you are invited, or wonder who 
can want you, and if so, what 
for. 

The call may mean that you 
are routed out of your com- 
fortable -nook. In fact, a tele- 
phone call in the city may mean 


anything, with the chances 
against an agreeable issue at 
that hour. 


On the farm it is different— 
far different. A call means that 
you are connected with the out- 
side world, and probably that 
you will hear news of some 
kind. News thus disseminated 
is, for the most part, like read- 
ing a local newspaper, only 
there is more or less of the in- 
formation that would not ap- 
pear in any newspaper; not that 
it is unfit, but it is more like 
the chatty companionable talks one has 
with intimate friends. Much of it would, 
of course, be as so much “Greek” to an 
outsider who was not acquainted with 
local history and character. 

The telephone is the ruralite’s eve- 


top. 











This unique photograph was taken at the scene of a mys- 
terious fire in the Armour Car Works, 45th and Peoria streets, 
Chicago, on Saturday afternoon, May 5. 
three blocks away from the reception held in honor of Marshal 
Joffre of France at the Chicago Stockyards’ 
broke out while the reception: was in progress. 

The telephone pole shown 
charred by the flamies and it was deemed wise to cut off the 
top part to prevent a possible accident. 
sent up the pole to saw 
The photographer, M. R. 


in the 


phone in the farmer’s home as much of 
a fixture there as the clock or the cook 
stove. 

It happens, of course, that all the con- 
versations which go over the telephone 
are not business talks. But the fact 
32 


The fire was just 
Pavilion and 


illustration was badly 









that it is part of the business of the tele- 
phone to supply just such a “filler” for 
some of the voids of rural life would 
justify, in my mind, a_ considerable 
amount of visiting on the line evenings. 

To those, too, who listen in and 
whose action you of the great and refined 
city would look upon with scorn, I 
would liken, not to the “eavesdropper,” 
as is ofttimes done, but rather to the 
companionable fellow who saunters up 
to a “bunch” at the club and listens to 
the topic under discussion; occasionally 
“chipping in” perhaps with some obser- 
vation of his own. You do not resent 
this and you do not think any the less of 

as a fellow who does this in your 


own circle. Perhaps you have 
done it thousands of times 
yourself. 

Why, then, look upon the 


ruralite who, in his circle, list- 
ens and takes part sometimes in 
conversations of a _ general 
character which are carried on 
over the telephone evenings? 
He is merely separated by the 
distance of some miles instead 
of some feet from the rest of 
the bunch. Perhaps none are 
within a mile of each other, but 
he is just as much a part of the 
circle as you at your club. Why 
then place the act of rubbering 
on a rural line in the same 
class as that of the eavesdrop- 
per, as the term is generally 
understood? 

No one talks secrets over a 
farm line, if they are pos- 
sessed of any judgment what- 
ever, so what is there to hear 
but news of a like character 
as you peruse in the news of 
the world in your evening pa- 
per, or discussions about local 
matters and operations which 
are as interesting to those who 
take part as the discussions you 
may have at your club over the 
particular methods of making 
some difficult golf shot or the 
comments on some star in the 
athletic field? 

The ruralite knows when the 
telephone bell rings in the eve- 
ning that it is not likely he will 
be asked to come downtown or 
to go out for a game of bil- 
liards or cards at the club, but 
that the extreme likelihood is that he 
will hear some news. For this entirely 
natural manifestation of an ordinary 
human instinct, you must not blame the 
farmer. In fact I have known of city 
visitors in rural homes to take down the 


So a lineman was 
it off a short distance from the 
Galivan, who happened to be 
in the vicinity when the fire broke out, snapped the shutter 
of his camera at the moment the top part began to fall, thus 
securing a most unusual photograph. 
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receiver “just to see what people in the 
country talked about.” 

They were much entertained, no doubt, 
and they made exceedingly merry at the 
expense of those who were carrying on 
the conversations—not while the receiver 
was down, of course, but after having 
hung up in a manner as careful and 
covert as a regular rubberneck. They 
seemed to think it was highly amusing 
that farmers’ wives should talk over the 
line about their chickens and cows and 
preserves, or how many loaves of bread 
they had baked Saturday and which was 
“gone already.” 

I wonder what these same ladies talk 
about at their club meetings and social 
parties? No doubt about some such ele- 
vating and brain-exhausting topic as how 
someone was “carrying on with some 
other fellow’s wife,” or how someone 
else “drinks entirely too much and 
hardly allows his wife decent clothes.” 
Perhaps they delve into the realms of 
higher education and discuss the chances 
at the coming bargain sales of getting 
something for a mere nothing. I have 
even heard of clubs who talked about 
the amelioratization of the conditions of 
farmers’ wives. The farmers’ wives will 
soon be in a position to get together and 
discuss ways and means of bettering the 
conditions of those poor wives of sal- 
aried men in the city who have difficulty 
in making both ends meet on fixed sal- 
aries and sky-rocketing prices. 

The main streets of small towns these 
nice summer evenings are filled with the 
cars of farmers who have brought their 
families to town to see the picture show 
or to have a treat of ice cream or some- 
thing. It is the old spirit of gathering 
on the village green of an evening to 
discuss the local events of the day, or 
about the village well or pump to gossip 
and enjoy the society of one’s fellows. 

APHORISM: No one lives as far 
off as they used to. 


Emphatic Endorsements of Tri- 
State Telephone Service. 


“Service is the foundation upon which 
every business is builded; with us it is 
the structure as well. 

Service that is hurried and faulty loses 
claim to its title, but service with speed 
and accuracy wins confidence and sup- 
port. 

These letters—selected from a file of 
several hundred—from Twin City busi- 
ness men prove that the acme of infallible 
service is a realized ambition with the 
Tri-State Automatic Telephone.” 

That is the introduction or foreword of 
a little booklet recently issued by the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“These little booklets,” says A. C. 
Brokaw, the company’s advertising man- 
ager, “answer the query we get from hun- 
dreds—‘how is the automatic working 
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out?’ Or ‘How do the people like auto- 
matic service?” 

The booklet consists of 12 pages, 6% 
ins. by 6 ins., folded in the center to a 
convenient vest-pocket size of 3% ins. by 
6 ins. It is of gray paper printed with blue 
ink with border designs in red. The out- 
side front cover contains characteristic 
discriptive phrases of the new automatic 
service of the Tri-State company in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Featured on this 
cover also is this sentence: “Subscribers 
like Tri-State automatic telephone serv- 
ice—because it put the serve in service.” 

The letters presented in the booklet are 
from representatives of many and varied 
occupations and professions—and they 
form a most interesting commentary upon 
St. Paul and Minneapolis telephone serv- 
ice. 

“Space limitations prevented the print- 
ing of dozens of other letters equally as 
emphatic,” Mr. Brokaw wrote TELEPHONY. 
The booklet should prove a good “silent 
salesman” for Tri-State telephone serv- 
ice. 


A Home-Made Battery for the 
Operator’s Transmitter. 

In TELEPHONY of January 27, there ap- 
peared an article by G. V. Murray, presi- 
dent of the Campbellsville (Ky.) Tele- 
phone Co., telling of a method for making 
up an economical battery for use on the 
operator’s transmitter. Since the publica- 
tion of this article, Mr. Murray has re- 
ceived a number of letters from telephone 
men in various parts of the country, com- 
mending the use of the battery. A letter 
which Mr. Murray recently received from 
Jay F. Cooke of Hillsdale, Ill., which 
follows, highly endorses this battery : 

“Your article in TELEPHONY of Jan- 
uary 27, 1917, I read with no small inter- 
est. At the opening of the European war 
in 1914, I laid in quite a supply of the 
zincs and coppers, knowing then that 
these would soon advance in price—which 
we all are aware that they did. 

I was getting low in these parts at the 
time your article was published and, of 
course, began to think about some re- 
course on this part of the expense if I 
could find any. 

I received the TELEPHONY on January 
26 and on the 27th (next day) put the 
battery in use in my office, quite similar 
to the outline in the TELEPHONY. 

I will say that we never, in the 11 years 
we have been in the telephone business, 
have found anything half so economical 
as this one thing. 

I have: now used the battery three 
months, I find it the least trouble, the best 
talking and the cheapest battery by far I 
ever used. I have this far—and I cannot 
see why it will not continue to be the 
same—answered 50,000 calls for ten cents. 
This is very economical indeed. Any 
telephone office that is using the old 
‘crowfoot’ gravity cells could easily and 
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profitably use this home-made battery.” 
In a letter to TELEPHONY enclosing Mr. 
Cooke’s letter, Mr. Murray says: 
“IT suppose from the number of ac- 


knowledgments I have received that 
about 100 exchanges have adopted these 
batteries when possibly 1,000 should be 
using them. Why should they not, and 
save from three to six dollars a month 
and use the best battery known? The 
foregoing letter from Mr. Cooke, of Hills- 
dale, Ill., should be read by every one of 
your magneto subscribers.” 





Newark Company to Make Big Ad- 
ditions to Present Facilities. 

A far-reaching program of additions 
te its automatic system has been launched 
by the Newark Telephone Co., which 
operates some 6,000 telephones through- 
out Licking county, Ohio. This covers 
an addition of more than 25 per cent. to 
its present girl-less equipment, the in- 
stallation of a new four-position toll 
board, the addition of another story to 
its building, and the extension of auto- 
matic. operation to toll and rural serv- 
ice hitherto handled manually. 

Additions will also be made to the 
outside plant, 1,200 feet of underground 
trench being provided for, as well as 
additional aerial cable in certain sections 
ot the city. 

A total of 600 lines of additional 
equipment will be installed, one unit of 
which is for the Granville exchange, two 
in the East office (doubling its size), 
and three in the main office in the city 
of Newark. 

These additions are necessitated by the 
very rapid growth of the company’s busi- 
ress, which, beginning 22 years ago, with 
200 telephones, now operates nearly 5,- 
000 automatic stations in Newark alone, 
and has over 6,000 subscribers through- 
cut the county. 

The Newark exchange has for some 
time been using automatic equipment in 
long distance work, but with the instal- 
lation of the new toll board this will be 
very greatly extended, so that fully 30 
per cent. of the present traffic going over 
it will be handled by automatic switches. 

In rural service, too, the automatic sys- 
tem is to play a more important part. For 
the past year the rural subscribers at- 
tached to the Granville exchange have 
had the full selective, harmonic, com- 
mon battery automatic, and the success 
of this equipment has prompted the com- 
pany to give its Newark country patrons 
the same class of service 

The automatic equipment has 
service in Newark since May, 1911, a 
little less than six years. In the 16 
years preceding its installation, the com- 
pany grew at the rate of a little over 200 
stations per year. Since that time the 
growth has been nearly twice as fast, 
or an average of not quite 400 telephones 
per 12 months. 


been in 





Making of an Efficient Troubleman 


Necessary Qualifications for Becoming an Efficient Troubleman—Experiences 
of a Real Telephone Man in ‘‘Shooting Trouble’—Value of Doing Work 
Systematically—Importance of Keeping Record of Temporary Repairs 


My four years of telephone experi- 
ence has been very interesting. Having 
been at all positions from a “grunt” on a 
line gang, to district troubleman and in- 
spector, I can say that “trouble shoot- 
ing” is the most fascinating work of all. 
Trouble shooting is a vocation which is 
acquired by hard work and ability to 
grasp opportunities. There are always 
new cases which keep one in perplexity 
all the time. 

Qualifications. 

The person must be adapted to the work 
or his progress is exceedingly slow. He 
must have patience, be painstaking, 
systematic, energetic and employ the 
initiative; punctuality is another im- 
portant feature. He should “get” the 
trouble the first time he is sent, locate 
the cause and eliminate the source, 
thereby eradicating a possible reoccur- 
ence of the fault. 

The trouble shooter who comes up to an 
average number of cases per day will 
never amount to very much. He general- 
ly growls if he works a few minutes 
overtime, but never thinks of the times 
he comes late to work. To be success- 
ful, he must try to do more work, of 
better quality, each day. That will make 
the boss interested in him, trust him 
more, and give him more responsibility. 

Ask questions of your superiors and 
listen attentively when they are talking 
among themselves—you will pick up many 
a useful bit of knowledge. Remember 
that, although they may think you are 
bothersome, deep down in their hearts 
they are glad of your tendency to ask 
questions. They know that you are in- 
terested and are willing to spend a little 
extra time thinking and that by sheer 
plugging, you can make one of the re- 
sponsible men who hold the big positions. 


Importance of System. 

System, if followed closely, is a very 
important detail in the art of telephony. 
It may not be so essential with the re- 
pairmen as it is with the construction 
men. I believe, if a repairman finds a 
systematic way of his own and follows 
it diligently, his undertakings can be re- 
duced to a minimum, and the saving of 
time and energy can readily be notice- 
able. System does not mean a routine as 
a routine does not work out effectively 
with a repairman. What would apply in 
one case would be of no value in other 
cases. 


By A. W. Field 


I remember my first detail in regards 
to doing my work systematically. Sitting 
in the storeroom one rainy day ponder- 
ing over some blueprints, I happened to 
notice that all the dry cells in the differ- 
ent magneto subscriber sets were con- 
nected in a like manner—that is, the car- 
bon was connected to the right side and 
the zinc to the left. I was interested and 
traced other wires and found that the 
wires on the coils and the cords were all 
connected in regular manner. I thought 
that the engineer must have had a rea- 
son for adopting that system, and ought 
I not to follow in the footsteps of my 
superiors? 

So I studied the blueprints, drew the 
circuits without the aid of the blueprint 
and soon got so I could wire a set or 
change any piece of apparatus so as to 
correspond with the blueprint. It soon 
became a semi-conscious detail. 

There are many things which you will 
see can be of a material advantage to 
your work. Do the trivial things in a 
systematic way and you will go after the 
bigger ones just the same. 


Working in Strange Section. 

Upon doing work in a strange section, 
first of all get your layout—that is, learn 
your principal streets; take careful note 
of the street numbers. By doing this, you 
may save blocks of walking. Know your 
cable terminals and their locations. You 
will soon become able to go through al- 
leys, out backyards and across lots, all 
of which are great time-savers. Make an 
additional effort to notify the test clerk, 
or wire chief, of changes of address, ter- 
minal or pole numbers. These may have 
been omitted on the record cards and 
are a very important detail. 

A good way to be spurred on to do 
standard and even better work than 
standard, is to keep in mind that the wire 
chief has a. record of every case of 
trouble. He can check your work through 
his card record and by other inspectors. 
Don’t leave the slightest thing for a wire 
chief to get hold of, as when he finds 
poor work in two or three instances, 
naturally he will think the rest is on the 
same par. His skepticism may lead him 
to trail you. Although he may judge you 
unjustly, still in his own mind there is 
a doubt as to your being a real compe- 
tent man. 

Every troubleman should keep a pocket 
notebook and tabulate the daily routine 
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of his work—that is, keep the address, 
telephone number, the trouble and what 
was located. This book is invaluable as a 
reference concerning repeating cases and 
back dates. 


Use of Pocket Notebook. 


This book can also be used to keep 
your material record by reserving a space 
for material used, recovered and required 
from the stockroom on your next trip 
in. As soon as you use an article, put 
down what is needed to replace it in 
the “want” column. Then when you go 
to the stockroom, you know what you 
want by looking at your list and crossing 
out each article as you receive it. I 
usually write this at the top of the page, 
and the used and recovered material 
under the day’s work. This can be 
checked with your disbursements and 
recovery tickets and your stock can be 
tallied every week end. 

Over in the very back of book, make 
a notation of every piece of repair work, 
no matter how trivial, such as temporary 
jobs, missing and decaying portions of 
plant apparatus. These can be copied on 
a separate piece of paper, and turned in 
to the proper official later every week or 
so, or they can be crossed off if repaired 
by yourself. 

Around the substation apparatus and 
line construction, trouble shooters make 
or mar their futures. Perhaps I can give 
a little advice to the beginners. This is 
not meant for the old fellows—not old 
in age, but in experience—as they doubt- 
less have forgotten more than I ever 
knew, but I think the “green” men may 
profit a little from these suggestions. 


Study and Advancement. 


There is no doubt that the man who 
reads and studies concerning his work 
during evenings and spare time, is bound 
to advance more rapidly than those who 
do not. There are books obtainable 
on the subject, and I thoroughly advise 
all young men to take up studying, the 
course in TELEPHONY being the cheapest 
and doubtless as good and thorough as 
you could find at any school or corre- 
spondence course that I know of. An- 
other thing is that you can combine the 
practical with the theoretical side, which 
is bound to advance you in your work. 

When doing work in the summer, re- 
member that if it isn’t done properly, it 
may fall to you to go on that particular 
case on a cold winter’s day. Then you'll 
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remember with regret the quality of your 
work. The better plan is to clear your 
trouble by making permanent repairs in 
summer. You can then rest assured that 
you aren’t chasing “repeaters,” and will 
not have to repair troubles slighted dur- 
ing the summer. 

A careless troubleman can make a lot 
of trouble, such as not looking at cable 
terminals when closing doors or putting 
down covers, to see if all the wires are 
intact and free from injury. Carelessness 
. around instruments and the protecting ap- 
paratus can be noticeable. 

While locating trouble around an in- 
strument, look over the wiring, set and 
bell box. Many times a loose wire, de- 
fective cord, noisy transmitter, loose ten- 
sion spring or some other minor trouble 
may be detected which can readily be 


remedied, thereby saving a trip at a 
later date. It also helps to give better 
service. 


Solder all joints on in- 
side, ground, or duplex 
drop wires, unless sleeves 
are used. Many cases of 
noisy trouble are located 
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near the office, if they are otherwise free 
from trouble. By cutting down the flex- 
ible and resoldering the cord tips, many 
receiver cords can be used again. Carry 
some silk and fine wire for winding the 
ends to prevent the silk from fraying. 

A canvas bag or roll is excellent for 
carrying cords as it keeps them clean and 
safe from heavy tools. The size may be 
determined by the amount of cords which 
you are to carry. 

Remember work repaired temporarily 
and troubles not cleared. The other day 
I went out on a short circuit which tested 
between the aerial cable terminal and 
the central office rack. On account of no 
available spares I had to let it go, in- 
tending to get a cableman on it in the 
morning as there was quite a little trouble 
in this same cable. 

The next morning I was down near it 


The Sad Case of Mr. Grummidge 


By James J. MontTaGugE. 


(New York Telephone Co. upheld by the commission in refusing 
its service to a man who swears over the wire-—News Item.) 


When Mr. Grummidge got a grouch, which happened right along, 
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goes to show how time, expense and ill 
feelings of subscribers may be saved by 
remembering certain things 

I have always been a firm believer in 
intuition. The older I grow the more | 
have felt that it is a great asset in the 


success of a trouble shooter. The other 
morning I was sent out on an open line 
which extended to a distance of a mile 
from the office. As I had to go by the 
underground cable box, which was only 
half way out, I thought it would be wise 
to call in for it was an “open” trouble. 
I succeeded in getting the operator all 
right, through my fuses. 

I had a feeling, or perhaps a “hunch,” 
that the line was clear, so I asked the 
operator to ring on the line to see if she 
could get the subscriber. The party an- 
swered and I found out that a gang of 
electric linemen had taken our drop wire 
down, but had replaced it and made no 
report to the wire chief’s 
office. Now that little 
hunch won out for me as 
I saved perhaps an hour 
of time and also saved at 
least a mile of walking. 


in poorly-made_ splices— _ poy blue the a with language stiff and — Occasions such as_ these 
and they. are usually. a ut as he was a spindling chap, who puny was and weak, occur every day, and if 

3 It wasn’t always safe for him to voice his peevish pique. roi 
very difficult trouble to For sometimes persons he abused would bat him in the eye you watch them closely, 
locate. And knock a dozen molars loose by way of pat reply. you can see what a dis- 


Put a cross on defective 
condensers, coils, etc., for 
you may leave them in 
your tool bag. Otherwise 
you might take them for 
good, install them, and 
find them in trouble, ne- 
cessitating another change 
and a good deal of valu- 
able time needlessly 
wasted. 

When turning in obso- 
lete articles, take off the 


So Grummidge, when he felt the need to vent his spite and spleen— 
When he was feeling bellicose, belligerent and mean— 
Would take his office telephone and call some person up 
And shower him with shrapnel from a big-bore verbal I<rupp. 

He’d curse and swear, and rage and tear, and slander and attack 
Without a fear the man he slammed would savagely come back. 


And then to Mr. Grummidge came a large and burly cop 

Who told him that this sort of thing forthwith would have to stop, 
The switchboard maidens didn’t like the things that Grummidge said, to 
And as they never got a chance to come and punch his head 

They told the boss, who told the cop, who told old Grummidge straight, 
He’d have to lose his telephone or quit his billingsgate. 


Now Grummidge, when he gets a grouch, is in a woeful case; 
He doesn’t dare select a man and curse him to his face. 


tinct advantage they are 
in your work. 

You can carry a 
tool kit around in your 
pockets, which you will 
find will save you many 
steps and also will do 
away with any tendency 
slight little repairs. 
For your tools, you need 
a pair of diagonal pliers, 
a baby screwdriver and a 
few sizes of wrenches, 


little 


screws bolts, washers, b . ; : : which are to be used on 
' He doesn’t dare employ the mails to circulate his spite : : ; 
nuts, etc, for often a for fear the law will lock him up, and sore will be his plight. ringers and protectors. 
screw is a valuable asset His iife is filled with misery and bitterness and gall, Punch holes in the 
and may mean a large sav- For Mr. Grummidge cannot swear at any one at all—Chicago Examiner. wrenches, for. attaching 


ing in expense and time. 

Never connect a drop or aerial duplex 
wire on the front of the fuses in a cable 
terminal as a foreign current could easily 
enter the central office, and by eluding 
or arcing through the heat coil, endanger 
the operator and the switchboard ap- 
paratus. 

Remember that tape will do wonders 
on temporary repairs, such as insulation 
of inside wires chewed by rats, and drop 
wires worn by rubbing on trees, grounded 
under pipe straps, or on messengers. 

If no one is at home, leave a note un- 
der the door stating you have called and 
asking that the trouble department be 
notified when some one will be at home 
to let the troubleman in. 

Good judgment in the use of cords is 
a good asset. A man can save over half 
of those in trouble by using discretion. 
Keep the wet ones, dry them out and they 
can be used in stores or other places 





on another case and kept it in mind, in- 
tending to call in from the underground 
cable. As it so happened, no cableman 
was available the first thing in the morn- 
ing, but as I had to chase a noisy line 
back to the underground box, I thought 
T would test it out myself. After clear- 
ing my trouble, I said to the test clerk: 
“Let’s test that line I was on last night.” 

He was a little reluctant at first as he 
thought it was in the aerial cable along 
with the rest of the trouble. But we 
tested it and it showed clear in the un- 
derground. I had glanced at my fuses 
and cable wire before I called him and 
they apparently, seemed to be all right. 
As it tested out, I looked more closely 
and discovered the cable wire was too 
long and was crossed with the other bind- 
ing post. It wasn’t easily seen for it was 
a dark day and the wire was of the same 
color as the background of the box. This 





to ‘your key ring. Ma- 
terial for the kit should include a little 
piece of tape, piece of solder, roll of 
thread, or silk used for cords, piece of 
emery paper, a few micas, an odd cleat 
and milenite nails and screws. 

The troubleman is one who gets next 
to the public. Complaints are in order 
upon his arrival—operating, accounts and 
other dissatisfactions are unloaded upon 
the poor troubleman. By using ingenuity 
and sagacity, he can satisfy many an irate 
subscriber. 

A chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link. A company is judged by its 
employes. Analyze yourself to see that 
you are not the weakling. Well enough 
is not good enough, if you can do better. 
The man who works dauntlessly, dis- 
criminately and remembers that he is 
only one of the cogs in the great indus- 
try, is bound to make an efficient trouble- 
man, 


Some Facts About Depreciation 


Discussion of the Straight Line and Sinking Fund Methods of Determining 
Depreciation—Their Advantages and Objections—Paper Presented at Con- 
vention of the Central Indiana Independent Telephone Owners’ Association 


The term “depreciation” is well known 
to all who are familiar with accounts. 
Nevertheless, the term is somewhat 
loosely employed; to some it means 
fluctuation of assets—a wrong concep- 
tion. 

By “depreciation” is meant the or- 
dinary wear and tear upon assets used 
in any enterprise, and is closely related 
to “up-keep” which is, collectively, the 
alterations, substitutions or repairs 
necessary to offset depreciation, and keep 
a plant, or any part of a plant, in the 
state required to render its patrons a 
high grade of service. 

The determination of depreciation is 
a factor in the management of telephone 
properties as applied to the science of 
cost. It is a matter of great importance 
and errors in the calculations of this 
factor render both plant, cost and profit 
inexact. While it sounds like the repeti- 
tion of a truism, to set down, no fixed 
rules can be given for the computing of 
depreciation. Yet such is the case, and 
practice must conform as in many other 
divisions of cost to conditions surround- 
ing the business. 


Methods of Determining Depreciation. 


Several methods have been used in de- 
termining depreciation. These meth- 
ods are: 

Straight line methods, sinking fund 
method, the actual inspection method. 

The straight line method of estimating 
depreciation is based upon the theory 
that the wearing value of the constitut- 
ing parts of a telephone plant deteriorates 
uniformly from year to year. Hence, 
the method employed is to determine the 
life of the unit (divide one hundred by 
the life in years), to arrive at the an- 
nual percentage of depreciation, and mul- 
tiply this annual percentage by the num- 
ber of years the unit has been actually in 
use. The product is taken as the per- 
centage of accrued depreciation. 

The sinking fund method assumes that 
an amount be set aside each year which, 
invested at compound interest, will equal 
the total wearing value at the end of the 
assumed life. This differs from the 
straight line method only in the amount 
assumed to be set aside annually, as the 
addition to the reserve fund is small due 
to compounding interest. 

Objections to both methods are thai 
they make use of life tables. Such life 
tables are open to objections because 


By J. K. Johnson 


they inaccurately measure the elements 
that enter into depreciation. And with 
the widely varying standard of main- 
tenance adopted in different plants, it is 
impossible to give proper consideration 
in the proportioning of life tables. 
Inspection Method. 

The objection against estimating and 
of placing a blanket depreciation on the 
entire property, covering poles and wire 
supports, aerial wire and cable, under- 
ground conduit and cable, central office 














equipment, buildings, furniture and fix- 
tures, tools and machinery, is not as 
common as formerly. The method is 
wrong in theory even if it does some- 
times work in practice. By the use of 
the inspection method depreciation is 
determined and proportioned to the dif- 
ferent units through actual inspection by 
an appraiser and the application of his 
judgment verified by such tests as may 
be practical. 

There are three elements which enter 
into depreciation: Wear and tear, in- 
adequacy and obsolescence. 

By the inspection method due allow- 
ance is made for wear and tear and the 
standard of maintenance employed. The 
question therefore arises—Where is the 
dividing line between maintenance, up- 
keep and depreciation? 

Depreciation is not the broken cross 
arm of today, nor the broken receiver of 
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tomorrow, but the wearing out, the ef- 
fect of time and elements, the lessening 
of value by age, the diminishing, destroy- 
ing by use, the gradual attrition or decay. 

In the past no one could foresee the 
extent to which the telephone business 
has developed. In many instances it has 
developed as much as 100 per cent. year- 
ly; in some cases much more. On ac- 
count of the overwhelming demand for 
telephones in the past, switchboards that 
had only been in service a short time 
were taken out and larger ones installed; 
small cables gave place to cables of 
greater capacity, open wire was replaced 
by cable. In fact, no company starting 
in business: again would hesitate to dou- 
ble its original plant. 

The development of the telephone busi- 
ness in the future will be of less mag- 
nitude than in the past, and the future 
inadequacy cannot be estimated by the 
past. The telephone manager of today is 
willing to extend his plant or business if 
there is a fighting chance of its being 
made to pay. He is ready to tear out a 
switchboard and replace it with one that 
will better do the work, willing to place 
the cables underground and to care for 
the growth of the community with ad- 
ditions. 

Just when such expenditures are 
chargeable to capital and when to de- 
preciation, is not easy to determine. It 
may be that the management can de- 
termine the classification of such ex- 
penditures, but for those not familiar 
with the subject it is not an easy task. 
When a needed addition is made to a 
plant, it stands, of course, as an ex- 
penditure of capital. But such addi- 
tions may lead to subsequent abandon- 
ment of the older parts; and if such parts 
have a re-use or scrap value, such values, 
after deducting the cost of removal, the 
difference between the cost of the unit 
and the re-use or scrap value, would be 
the amount charged to depreciation. 

Obsolescence. 

Any effect that obsolescence may 
have upon the total depreciation is much 
more accurately ascertained by the ap- 
praiser at the time of making the valua- 
tion than by the use of any life tables 
In certain communities, depreciation b) 
obsolescence is a factor of great im- 
portance. Obsolescence of the future- 
cannot be measured by the past, but i: 
an element that must be given due con- 
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sideration in arriving at the proper 
amount of depreciation. 

To what extent community develop- 
ment and public demand for improved 
telephone service will place your present 
equipment in the obsolete class, can only 
be arrived at by a careful study of the 
local conditions. Opinions may differ as 
to the type of equipment for the future, 
but this I will say—a large percentage of 
the present day equipment will be ob- 
solete before it is worn out, as new in- 
ventions will replace comparatively new 
equipment. 

Depreciation is partly a depreciation 
against certain contingencies—contingen- 
cies which may or may not arise. The 
‘breakdown of tomorrow may be preceded 
by no sign to indicate its occurrence. 
‘There are always risks; hidden they may 
be, but none the less a contingency that 
may be either near or remote. The 
‘business is particularly subject to certain 
contingencies which may not be insured 
against, because no company can be 
found to take the risk. We are all fa- 
miliar with the results of sleet storms 
and floods, and need no comment on the 
destruction of property caused by them. 

A prudent and conservative course 
may demand a much higher rate of de- 
preciation ‘than would seem necessary 
from closest calculation of wear and tear. 

In case the company is large enough 
and conditions warrant, a reserve fund, 
separate from that of depreciation, 
should be maintained proportionate in 
‘size to the amount of risk. 

The present tendency of some tele- 
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phone plants to keep everything repaired 
up to the highest point of efficiency, often 


makes up-keep lower depreciation; and 


by other companies working under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, repairs are 
neglected and profits are rapidly written 
into depreciation. 

These two cases cited are extreme, 
and every graduation exists between them. 
Often with the same general plan of 
blanket depreciation of a certain amount, 
the percentage is radically different. 
Where blanket depreciation again fails 
may be seen when certain units of the 
property are obliged to work up to their 
full limit, while other units lay idle a 
large part of the time. Deterioration in 
one part may be double or triple that of 
another. 

Amount of Depreciation. 

Various opinions exist as to the 
amount of depreciation. Opinions are 
commonly the result of experience, and 
the nearer home the experience comes to 
one the more positive each one will be 
in their convictions. One manager would 
declare positively that the life of a 
switchboard is eight years or less, be- 
cause such had been his_ experience, 
while another manager would show an 
eight-year-old switchboard with the 
finish scarcely damaged and good for 
many years to come. Similarly different 
reports will be given by managers as to 
the amount of depreciation—one would 
declare 15 per cent. yearly is none too 
much to write off, while another would 
consider 5 per cent. yearly a liberal al- 
lowance. 
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It is safe to say that the underlying 
principles of depreciation are more ex- 
act and may be more thoroughly under- 
stood than those of many factors going 
to make up costs. 


The value of a plant at the outset of 
the business is, of course, 100 per cent. 
and decreases with the passage of time. 
It is well to write off sufficient deprecia- 
tion during the first year of the working 
of the plant, even if there are no evi- 
dent signs of a lessening in value. Many 
a company is tided over unexpected ex- 
penditures or a period of financial de- 
preciation, because, extensions and heavy 
repairs have been taken care of by rev- 
enue instead of depreciation. The ten- 
dency to declare some or a large div- 
idend is frequently too strong to be re- 
sisted; so a fictitious profit is forced, 
profitable repairs and the required up- 
keep are both postponed and later on as- 
sessment must be made to cover the 
necessary charges for depreciation. 


Proper Depreciation Rate. 


In determining the proper deprecia- 
tion rate, in absence of a _ systematic 
valuation, all the facts which enter into 
depreciation, must be given due consid- 
eration to make the percentage large 
enough to meet the aims and to protect 
the welfare of the business and yet not 
introduce too large a factor into plant 
cost. It is a matter of application of no 
more difficult than the innumerable prob- 
lems that surround the business and are 
daily taken up and satisfactorily solved 
by practical telephone men. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Frank H. Woods, president of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
company, is being put forward as a re- 
publican candidate to contest the senato- 
rial nomination in that party with Sena- 
tor George W. Norris. The latter was 
one of the “willful twelve” who prevented 
President Wilson from securing mer- 
chant ships and who maintained his 
opposition to war with Germany to 
the end. 

Mr. Woods is president of the Lincoln 
Commercial club and one of the leaders 
in the movement in Nebraska to cement 
the sentiment of the people of that state 
behind the president. He is a lawyer 
with a nation-wide practice in his spe- 
cialty of telephone corporation law. He 
was president of the old national associa- 
tion and is now a director of the 
U. S. Independent Telephone Association. 

Mr. Woods told the Lincoln newspa- 
pers that he could not consider the mat- 
ter of becoming a candidate at this time 
because of the large business interests 
that require his attention and the direc- 





tion of which have been entrusted to him 
by large groups of investors. 

W. L. O’Connell has resigned as 
chairman of the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission. He is succeeded by T. E. 
Dempsey. 

Edward Wilmers, of Calumet, Mich., 
who has been connected with that 
branch of the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. for the last 13 years, except for 
brief intervals spent in similar work in 
Butte and other western cities, has been 
placed in charge of the Lake Linden, 
Mich., office. 

J. E. Chambers, manager of the 
Frankfort (Ky.) Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Mrs. Chambers and their 
little daughter, were painfully injured 
in a recent automobile accident. Their 
car skidded and turned over, pinioning 
the three under it. Mrs. Chambers suf- 
fered a broken arm while the baby’s 
scalp was cut and Mr. Chambers was 
badly bruised and shaken up. 

Judge G. N. Harrison, of Brown- 
wood, Texas, president of the West Texas 





Telephone Co., which is one of the larg- 
est and most substantial Independent tele- 
phone companies in the Lone Star state, 
is one of the best known men of his pro- 
fession in Texas. He is a native of Ten- 
nessee. In his early childhood his parents 
moved to Missouri. 

Judge Harrison is a true self-made 
man; his father died when he was but 
four years of age, and his mother when 
he was but 16. His education was gained 
solely through his own efforts; he worked 
his way through the public schools, and 
saved enongh money to obtain an aca- 
demic course in the University of Mis- 
souri. 

For four years he taught in Missouri 
public schools, then read law in Carrol- 
ton, Mo., and later attended the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, graduating from that 
institution with the degree of Bachelor of 
Law. 


In 1893 Mr. Harrison removed to Texas, 
practicing law for three years in the 
town of Goldthwaite and later in Brown- 
wood, where he is still located. He or- 
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ganized the West Texas Telephone Co. in 
1904, and has built it up into a splendid 
and successful organization, serving a 
large and prosperous territory in western 
Texas. For 12 years he has been a di- 
rector in the Brownwood National Bank, 
at Brownwood, Texas. 

“He is, in two ways, a paradox,” say 
his friends of him, “for he is both a law- 
yer and an honest man, and he is a Re- 
publican and lives in Texas.” In 1916 
Judge Harrison was the Republican can- 
didate for attorney general of the state 
of Texas. 

As a jurist, Judge Harrison is re- 
garded as one of the best in the South- 
west, and is a man of such high charac- 
ter that his reputation for fair dealing 
has extended through the state. He has 
an extremely large law practice, yet he 
finds time to actively interest himself for 
the betterment of Independent telephony 
in Texas, takes a large interest in the 
affairs of the Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association, being a member of 
the advisory board of that organization, 
and is a “wheel horse” on matters of leg- 
islation affecting telephone companies. 

He is an orator of ability, a true friend. 
and, like most big men, extremely modest 
as to his achievements. The statement 
has been made of him that he has “an 
affidavit of honesty on his countenance”— 
and his many friends throughout the 
length and breadth of Texas swear by 
him, either as a lawyer, friend, or tele- 
phone man. 

Rollo R. Stevens has resigned as 
general commercial superintendent of 
the Ohio State Telephone Co. to assume 
similar duties with broader executive re- 
sponsibility for the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Stevens’ rise in the telephone 
world has come entirely during his 15 
years’ residence in Columbus, Ohio, hav- 
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Judge G. N. Harrison. 


ing begun 13 years ago with his employ- 
ment in the Bell company as salesman. 
From this starting point he worked 
through every commercial position in the 
Bell organization, reaching in 10 years 
the position of commercial superinten- 
dent for the state. 


At that time he took a position with a 
number of Independent telephone prop- 
erties in Ohio, owned and controlled by 
J. P. Morgan & Co., becoming general 
commercial superintendent two _ yéars 
ago, when these and other properties 
were organized into the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co. 


Before entering the telephone business, 
Mr. Stevens had broad sales and promo- 
tion experience in insurance lines in Chi- 
cago and as passenger and land agent 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad at the 
time E. H. Harriman spent $7,000,000 in 
a few years developing territory for 
home settlers and industrial plants. 

He is known nationally as an expert 
counsel in telephone property valuations 
and rate making, and in building co-op- 
eration among telephone companies he 
has established more than a state-wide 
reputation. 


In Columbus his social and political 
activities have been as a Mason and Re- 
publican. He is a member of the Co- 
lumbus Club, Columbus Athletic Club, 
Columbus Advertising Club, the Colum- 
bus Salesmanship Club, and has been ac- 
tive on many committees in both the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Manu- 
facturers & Jobbers’ Association. 

Because of his advanced ideas in ad- 
vertising and selling, especially applying 
tc public service corporations, he has 
been in wide demand as a speaker be- 
fore civic bodies as well as before many 
district, state and national telephone 
meetings. His new opportunity comes 
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to him very largely as a result of his 
well-preached and well-practiced princi- 
ples in the progressive commercial de- 
velopment of public utilities. 

Samuel M. Heller, general manager 
of the Central Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Independent Long Dis- 
tance Telephone & Telegraph Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and president of the South- 
ern States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, was born at Napoleon, Ohio, De- 
cember 30, 1872. 

Prior to entering the telephone field, 
Mr. Heller was deputy treasurer for To- 
ledo and Lucas county, Ohio, from 1893 
to 1900. He was then made cashier of the 
Toledo post office, which position he held 
until the fall of 1904. The following eight 
months he spent in Porto Rico on ac- 
count of his health. 

Mr. Heller went with the Central Tele- 
phone Construction Co., in 1905, and for 
the ensuing three years was engaged in 
the building of long distance lines and ex- 
changes in Kentucky, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama” 

.In 1908 he~ became general auditor 
of the Central Home company and in 
1910 was promoted to general manager, 
which position he still holds. 

Upon the expansion of the Tri-State 
Independent Telephone Association to in- 
clude all of the Southern states, and the 
subsequent changing of its name to the 
Southern States Independent Telephone 
Association, in May, 1915, Mr. Heller was 
elected vice-president. At the next an- 
nual meeting he was made president of 
the association. 

During the past few years Mr. Heller 
has been active in the affairs of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
and is now serving his second term as di- 
rector. 

He is a member of the DeMolay Com- 
mandery of Knights Templars, of Louis- 
ville, and the Kosaii Temple of Shriners, 
of Louisville. 
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Edmonton’s Automatic Exchange 
Proves Economy Claims. 


There are two remarkable features of 
the 1916 financial report of the Edmonton, 
Alberta, Municipal Telephone System, as 
submitted by J. E. Lowry, superintendent. 
One is that the total operating and mainte- 
nance expense amounts to only 33 cents 
per month per telephone. The other is 
that although the system increased 7% 
per cent. in number of stations installed, 
as compared with the year before, the 
unit cost of giving service went down 
some 15 per cent. 

The Edmonton Municipal Telephone 
System .began operating automatic equip- 
ment nine years ago this month, and now 
serves over 8,300 subscribers. 

From the start this system has been a 
success in every respect. The service ren- 
dered has been so satisfactory that the 
citizens, it is stated, point to the automatic 
telephone as one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of that city, while financially, the de- 
partment is entirely self-sustaining and 
for the year 1916 showed a surplus of 
$11,680. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, the number of subscribers fell 
off very markedly due to general business 
conditions, and it was feared that the 
telephone department would have diffi- 
culty in maintaining itself. Mr. Lowry, 
however, obtained authority to make a 
small expenditure for advertising, and 
conducted such a skillful campaign that 
he not only stemmed the tide of take-outs, 
but made a net gain of nearly 600 sub- 
ecribers in the past year. 

A study of Mr. Lowry’s report reveals 
a most decisive proof of the economy of 
atitomatic operation. This plant has been 
in service for nine years and is of the 
older type of equipment, which makes it 
substantially more expensive to maintain 
than the apparatus of today. Nevertheless, 
the entire central office labor, maintenance 
material, and subscribers’ station repair 
totalled only $32,578, or a little less than 
32 cents per telephone per month. Of this 


From Factory and Salesroom 
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some 10 cents per month went for sub- 
scribers’ station, 12 cents for central office 
maintenance, and 11 cents for central of- 
fice operating labor. 

The general expense account, which in- 
cludes executive supervision, accounting, 
collections and the like, amounted to 32 
cents per station per month, and a depre- 
ciation charge of 12 cents per telephone 
per month is also shown. 

But perhaps more remarkable even than 
this unit cost of service is the fact that 
while the Edmonton system served near- 
ly 600 more subscribers in 1916 than 1915, 
there was not only no increase in operat- 
ing cost, but an actual decrease, a condi- 
tion impossible with any equipment using 
switchboard operators, except at a serious 
decrease in the quality of the service. It 
is a well recognized principle of telephone 
operation that increased business means 
increased unit cost, and this, of course, 
is true of the automatic system to a de- 
gree, but the Edmonton facts prove the 
general statement that with the automatic 
more business does not mean less net 
profit, but more. 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 10-A Re- 
peating Coil. 

Greater interest has been manifested 

in transmission studies since the war be- 

gan because the high prices of construc- 

















A High Efficiency Repeating Coil. 


tion materials, particularly wire, has em- 
phasized the importance of developing 
high transmission efficiency from all cir- 
cuits. Many instances have been- found 
where the efficiency gained by the use of 






copper line wires was sacrificed by the 
use of inefficient repeating coils in the 
switchboard apparatus. 

One of the high-efficiency repeating 
coils recently developed by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This coil is known as the “10-A” and is 
said to be particularly advantageous for 
simplex, composite and phantom circuit 
work where accurate balancing of the 
windings is as important as high ef- 
ficiency. This is a “talk-through and 
ring-through” type of repeating coil, and 
in appearance closely resembles a minia- 
ture power transformer. The windings 
are assembled upon a core built up of 
sheet iron laminations and the whole is 
enclosed within a cross-talk-proof metal 
case, which is sealed with a moisture- 
proof insulating compound. 

This repeating coil is said to have a 
transmission efficiency of less than 0.4 
miles of standard cable or in other words 
its introduction in a circuit means a loss 
equivalent to 0.4 of a mile of standard 
cable. The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., will send 
complete information regarding this ap- 
paratus to any interested telephone man, 
upon request. 


Paragraphs. 


THe YeEsBERA Mpc. Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, has issued a new booklet descrip- 
tive of its folding door telephone booths, 
office partitions, lockers, operators’ chairs 
and automatic and portable stools. Copies 
of this booklet will be sent to interested 
parties upon request. 

Tue Kettocc SwitcHBoarD & Supply 
Co., of Chicago, is distributing a net price 
list on line supplies, uniform with its il- 
lustrated catalog on construction mate- 
rials. The demand for this bulletin, which 
assures quick shipment, is said to be proof 
of its value in money-saving buying in 
the present uncertain and rising market 
price conditions. The company will send 
a copy to anyone interested, upon request 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and In- 
corporations. 

_ Birps, Itt.—Application for articles of 

incorporation has been filed by the Birds 


Mutual Telephone Co., the capital stock 
of which is placed at $2,000. Oglesby 





Cannon, J.-H. Stevens and Frank Liston 
are the incorporators. 

Cartock, Itt—The Farmers’ Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., capitalized at 
$5,000, was incorporated by M. P. Lantz, 
C. R. Conger and Daniel Augustin. 
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CARLINVILLE, Itt.—The Brighton Tele 
phone Co. has filed a charter with th 
secretary of state. The directors are 7. 
A. Jones, J. J. Kelsey, F. W. Schroeder, 
R. S. Brown, Henry Stamme, Richar 
Taylor, J. C. Barber, J. H. Bohn, F. L. 
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Strohbeck. The company is a mutual 
one and will operate in Macoupin, Jersey 
and Madison counties. 

Sumner, Iowa—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed by the Sumner 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. The 
capital stock of the new corporation is 
fixed at $30,000. 

Grrarp, Kans.—The Crawford Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Wituiamssurc, Ky. — The Whitley 
County Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $3,000. 
The incorporators are R. B. Tyee, C. A. 
Terrell and C. A. Johnson. 

Purtsrook, Minn.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the Phil- 
brook & Fawn Lake Telephone Co. with 
a capital stock of $500. R. D. Stickney, 
president; M. E. Smith, vice-president ; 
L. E. Smith, secretary-treasurer; H. 
Smith and Paul Oldenburg are the in- 
corporators. ; 

STEEN, Minn.—The Steen Rural Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 
$3,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are J. A. Sandstede, president; P. B. 
Boysen, vice-president; P. C. Steen, J. 
C. Hildebrant and Jake Wissink. 

BonestTeEL, S. D.—Herman Jons, A. 
A. Hedman and J. A. Graham have in- 
corporated the Pleasant Valley Mutual 
Telephone Co. with a capital stock of 
$500. 

Leora, S. D—The Lone Star Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000. Wm. T. Becker, 
J. Stephan and Julius Hoeft are the in- 
corporators. 

Revitto, S. D.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Highland 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. with a capital 
of $5,000. The incorporators are L. H. 
Hiltz, Z. Burroughs and F. C. Roberts. 

MANCHESTER, TENN.—The Manchester 
Home Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $10,000 by 
J. H. Hibley, Adam Simmons, James 
Finley and others. 

Etma, WasHu.—The Cloquallum Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated by M. 
M. Dailey, A. E. Ashley and J. A. Chea- 
dle. The capital stock is $1,350. 
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Construction. 


LAFAYETTE, INp.—Permission has been 
granted the Lafayette Telephone Co. to 
extend its conduit system in the eastern 
part of the city. 

HazeLt, Ky.—A new switchboard has 
been installed by the Hazel Telephone 
Co. 

Hector, N. Y.—The Hector, Logan & 
Burdett Telephone Co. recently installed 
a one-position magneto switchboard. 

Granp Rapips, Minn.—The township 
of Balsam will build a new telephone line 
late this spring. Andy Nelson, county 
commissioner, who lives in this township 
says the proposed line will be operated 
on a_ co-operative plan. The new line 
will cover about 75 miles. 


Financial. 


Roserts, Itt.—The JLynman Telephone 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$6,250 to $10,000. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The directors of 
the Keystone Telephone Co. have de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend: 
of 3 per cent. on the preferred stock 
payable May 1 to stock of record April 
20. 

OcHILTREE, TEx.—The Ochiltree Tele- 
phone Co. has filed charter amendment 
to its charters, increasing the capital 
stock from $10,500 to $30,000. 


Elections. 


Wray, CoLo.—At the annual meeting 
of the Wray Telephone Co. the follow- 
ing officers were elected: C. C. Vannum, 
Stratton, Neb., president; F. H. Reid, 
Denver, vice-president; J. E. McDonald, 
Denver, secretary, and E. B. Borland, 
Wray, Treasurer. 

Aporn, Minn.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Alborn Telephone Co: T. Myklebye, 
president; John Peterson, vice-president ; 
Gus Truman, secretary, and John Fijer- 
non, treasurer. 

GreELy, Nes.—At a recent meeting of 
the Central Telephone Co.’s board of 
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directors the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. J. L. Branhen; 
vice-president, J. R. Swain; secretary, 
Austin Gannon, and treasurer, P. J. 
Rooney. 

Hector, N. Y.—At the annual meeting 
of the Home Telephone Co. F. D. Mac- 
Netton was re-elected. president, F. D. 
Johnson, secretary, and George Ayers, 
treasurer. It was decided to incorporate 
under the laws of New York. 

Wetcome. Minn.—The Welcome-Tri- 
umph Telephone Co. recently held its an- 
nual meeting and elected the following 
officers: President, Harry Sheppard; 
vice-president, J. J. Helvig; secretary- 
treasurer, J. W. Wolford. 

Tuer RIvER FALLS, Minn.—The Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Co. at its annual 
meeting elected the following officers: 
President, Henry Rondof; vice-president, 
Hans Anton; secretary, Paul Borgie. 

Hotcoms, N. Y.—The directors of the 
Ontario County Mutual Telephone. Co. 
met recently and elected the following of- 
ficers: President P. A. Spitz; vice-presi- 
dent, G. P. Reed; secretary, F. R. Apple- 
ton; treasurer, C. F. Zimmerman. 

Co_umBus, Outo.—With one exception, 
the entire board of directors of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. was re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders, held 
recently. F. F. Prentiss was replaced by 
Frank Griffith. 

MEADVILLE, Pa.—At a recent meeting of 
the directors of the Meadville Telephone 
Co. the following directors were elected: 
H. M. Dickson, C. S. Burwell, G. W. 
Phillips, Meadville; W. S. Paca, Oil City; 
W. J. Maddox, Jamestown, and J. H. 
Wright. W. J. Maddox was elected pres- 
ident; G. W. Phillips, vice-president; H. 
M. Dickson, secretary; S. Burwell, 
treasurer, and J. H. Wright, general man- 
ager. 

Miscellaneous. 


OTTERBEIN, Inp.—L. S. and L. W. Con- 
narroe recently sold the Otterbein Tele- 
phone Co. to Geo. S. Akers of Wingate. 

ELKHART, TEx.—The Elkhart Tele- 
phone Co., formerly owned by B. B. 
Walston, has been sold to A. Y. Mce- 
Cracken. 








AP DLETsSs 








GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Construction 


ARTHUR H. FORD 


Iowa City, Iowa 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Power and Telephone Line Interference 
oblems 


UNIVERSAL TEST CLIPS 


For Your 
Test Sets 


From Your 
Jobber or 


Sample, postpaid, 15¢ 
R. S. MUELLER & CO., 420 High Ave., Cleveland, 0. 











FRANK F. FOWLE 
Consulting Electrical Engineer 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


STUDIES VALUATIONS 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
1440 LUNT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SUPERVISION PLANT 


MID-WEST SUPPLY COMPANY 
Construction Material and Supplies 


Square deal, try us 
PLYMOUTH, IND. 











CONDUIT 
COUPLING RODS 
Harold L. Bond Company 


BOSTON - 








Faithful Guardians of the Line— 


Chapman Arresters 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Central Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 
Yellow Pine Cross Arms, Pins 
and Brackets. Write us. 


CHATTANOOGA ~ TENNESSEE 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertiserrent in TELEPHONY. 








